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Correspondence 





Trish in America 


Eprror: Neither a Hatfield nor a McCoy 
am I, but my paternal and maternal grand- 
parents emigrated from Ireland over a cen- 
tury ago. For this and many other things 
I am grateful; but I especially appreciate 
my upbringing in New England, where the 
Irish speak English with a Boston accent 
and the Feast of St. Patrick and Evacuation 
Day are celebrated together. Perhaps this is 
why some of Fr. Keenan’s experiences and 
observations do not run parallel to mine. 
But I do think that these different side- 
lights provide insights which lead to a more 
complete understanding of the complex 
reality which is the Irish. 

RosBert B. Morrissey 
New York, N. Y. 


Eprror: All members of the John Boyle 
O'Reilly Committee for Interracial Justice 
will be grateful, as I am, for Fr. Keenan’s 
favorable comment in his article “On Being 
Irish in America” (Am. 3/17). Men of Irish 
birth or descent in the United States today 
are, happily, freed from the discrimination 
and segregation of which their fathers and 


| grandfathers were generally the victims in 


the post-Civil War days. And so a number 
of them representing all walks of life are 
trying to help their Negro neighbors achieve 
the fullness of their citizenship. Our com- 
mittee, which maintains its headquarters 
at the office of the Catholic Interracial 
Council at 20 Vesey Street, New York 7, 
New York, would welcome the company 
and support of all Irishmen. 

(JupcE) Joun F. X. McGouey 
New York, N. Y. 


Small Business 


Eprror: The Catholic colleges’ commerce 
or business departments should share some 
of the blame for the decline of little business 
as outlined in your March 10 article, “Little 
Business, What Now?” ... 

What college or university commerce 
school trains a student to go out and start 
a small one-man business of his own? Is 
there offered in any commercial curriculum 
even a survey course on small, independent 
business opportunities that students might 
consider entering? . . . 

If such an attitude toward small business 
is prevalent in all schools, why are Catho- 
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lic schools more to blame than the others? 
Simply because the heads of Catholic busi- 
ness schools should know, as pointed out 
in your article, that “the small businessman 
holds a position in society scarcely less im- 
portant than the honored place traditionally 
accorded the family-size farmer.” 

Burnett C. BAvER 
South Bend, Ind. 


A Pope in Hell? 


Epitor: Re “Poetry and Hell” (Am. 3/10, 
p.621). You state editorially that Dante 
“put in hell a Pope who was subsequently 
canonized.” Where did you get the “sub- 
sequently”? Pope St. Celestine V was 
canonized in 1313; the Divine Comedy 
appeared in 1317, four years after the 
canonization. J. K. LaurENcE 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Husbands, Arise 


Epiror: Tremendous focus currently has 
been pointed in the Church on the social 
problems of marriage. 

. . . To show the complete picture, we 
must now add to this the role of the hus- 
band, the husband as administrator and 
judge of family activity. For it is true that 
the central function of the husband is the 
dispensation of justice within the family 
government. This function, most dolefully, 
in many cases has been taken over by the 
wife. RONALD FIGULY 
Staten Island, N. Y. 


File of AMERICA 


Epitor: I have an almost complete file of 
Ame_rica unbound from Sept., 1952 to late 
1955. Maybe some reader or school or li- 
brary might like it. Those interested can 
have the magazines for postage and pack- 
ing charges. WituiaM J. FoLey 
116 E. Lake Street 

Addison, Ill. 


Modern Art 


Eprror: Thank you for Robert J. O’Con- 

nell’s article on modern art (Am. 3/24). It 

gives us who are not of the “esoterics” 

some intelligent basis on which to examine 
, . 


_ 
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THOMAS 
by Mary Harris 


Frances gets involved, when she visits 
the dressmaker, with a remarkable cat 
and a restless bird. Frances wants to 
take Thomas, the cat, home with her 
and the bird wants out of her cage; 
together the three of them manage to 
outwit the dressmaker. Pictures in two 
colors by Cliff Roberts. 

Ages 5-9 $2.75 


SAINTS 
UPON A TIME 
by Joan Windham 


Joan Windham's first new book in 
eight years. The saints in this one are: 
Lucy, Agnes, Blaise, Penelope, Albert, 
Susan, Olga, Swithin, Victor, Anne, 
Samson, ,sabel, Archibald, Gillian and 
Leonard. Drawings by Kurt Werth. 
Ages 6-10 $2.50 


THE TAILS BOOK 
by Graham Carey 


A modern bestiary which tells about 
the ingenious ways thirty different 
animals use their tails, and how human 
beings have learned to do the same 
things by using their heads. Amusing 
pictures by Francis Dahl. 

Ages 7-12 $2.50 


WONDERS 
OF SCIENCE 
by Gary Webster 


The fascinating scientific explanations 
of some wonders of nature, among 
them migration of animals, gravity, air, 
light, water, salt, volcanoes, with final 
emphasis on their unknown source 
as a mystery that points to God. 
A Selection of the Catholic Children's 
Book Club. 
Ages 12-16 $2.50 


Order from any bookstore 


For a complete catalog of our chil- 
dren's books, write to Agatha MacGill 


at 
SHEED & WARD 
NEW YORK 3 











COLOR BOOKS 
for Children 


Text by Mary FABYAN WINDEATT 
Illustrated by Gedge Harmon 




































































OUR LADY. Series SAINTS Series 

Our Lady of Guadalupe St. Anthony of Padua 

Our Lady of The Medal St. Joan of Arc 

Our Lady of La Salette St. Maria Goretti 

Our Lady of Lourdes St. Christopher | 

Our Lady of Pontmain St. Teresa of Avila 

Our Lady of Pellevoisin St. Meinrad 

Our Lady of Knock Pope St. Pius X 

Our Lady of Fatima St. Dominic Savio 

Our Lady of Beauraing St. Philomena 

Our Lady of Banneux Kateri of The Mohawks 
25¢ a copy 35¢ a copy 


@ Each book contains 16 pictures to be colored with crayons 


or water colors. 
@ Opposite each drawing is a page of text that tells the story. 


@ An excellent method to teach children about God, Our. Lady 
and the Saints—to know them and to love them. 


Order from your bookstore. 


GRAIL PUBLICATIONS 


Room 1, St. Meinrad, Indiana 
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Correspondence (continued): 


the complex subject, that is, by agreement 
in essentials between good modern paint- 
ers and the accepted masters of the past. 

The attention America has given to mod- 
ern art will be widely appreciated, I hope, 
by its Catholic readers. A more lively in- 
terest in the subject on the part of Catholics 
would profit both themselves and the art 
in some respects... . 

Tuomas MATHEWws, S.J. 

Weston, Mass, 


Dissent on A.I.M. 


Epitor: We, the Waterloo group of Leo- 
knights, given as we are to the study of 
religious, social and international questions, 
and to the dissemination of the Christian 
point of view on these subjects, cannot 
but feel that your article by Peter Drucker 
on the Church audit of the American In- 
stitute of Managament (2/25) was a def- 
inite disservice to our cause. We agree that 
the sarcastic tone of the article and its 
ignoring of the positive aspects of the audit 
made it unworthy of a publication of such 
high standards as AMERICA generally main- 
tains: . ... 

(REv.) JeERoME A. Rutu, C. R. 
Waterloo, Ontario 


Motion to Adjourn 


Eprror: What we really need is an Ameri- 
can Catholic women’s magazine, a nice 
big shiny Ladies’ Home Journal type, so we 
could thrash out this business of Happy 
Little Wives and Mothers and such ques- 
tions without boring the gentlemen (re- 
member what St. Ignatius said about the 
education of women? ouch!). .. . 

RENEE GASSNER 
Lafayette, La. 


(Without any implication that gentlemen 
readers are bored, the Editor now writes 
finis to this discussion. Ep. ) 


Correction 


Eprror: It must be a misprint, since all 
your other figures are correct. However, 
reporting on Japan (Am. 3/17, “Under- 
scorings”), you say that the number of 
Catholics in that country is 100,000 when 
actually it is over 212,000 (July, 1955). The 
number of conversions, not mentioned in 
your report, has been for some years past 
near or above 15,000 annually. 

What else? Well, I like the modernized 
AMERICA very much. Congratulations. 

F. Xavier Tapia, S.J. 
Woodstock, Md. 
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BENEDICTINE COLLEGES 
AND HIGH SCHOOLS 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


Conducted by the Monks of St. Benedict 
Educators for 14 Centuries 


COLLEGES 


St. Bernard College St. Anselm's College 

St. Bernard, ALABAMA Manchester, NEW HAMPSHIRE 

St. Procopius College Belmont Abbey College 

Lisle, ILLINOIS Belmont, NORTH CAROLINA 

St. Bede College St. Gregory's Junior College 

Peru, ILLINOIS Shawnee, OKLAHOMA 

St. Benedict's College St. Vincent College 

Atchison, KANSAS Latrobe, PENNSYLVANIA 

St. John's University St. Martin's College 

Collegeville, MINNESOTA Olympia, WASHINGTON 

HIGH SCHOOLS 
St. Bernard High School St. Procopius College Academy Benedictine High School 
St. Bernard, ALABAMA Lisle, ILLINOIS (Day School Only) 
Subj a 2900 East Blvd. 
er mmdepernnsas | Cleveland 4, OHIO 
Subiaco, ARKANSAS St. Bede Academy wie 
Peru, ILLINOIS St. Vincent's Prep School 
The Abbey School Latrobe, PENNSYLVANIA 
Canon City, COLORADO Maur Hill School B d H h & bh 
. enedictine High Schoo 

St. Leo Prep School Atchison, KANSAS (Day School Only) 
St. Leo, FLORIDA 304 North Sheppard St. 


St. John's Prep School Richmond 21, VIRGINIA 





Benedictine Military School Collegeville, MINNESOTA 

(Day School Only) St. Martin's High School 
34th and Bull Streets Ditieston School Olympia, WASHINGTON 
——— Morristown, NEW JERSEY St. Anselm's Priory School 
Marmion Military Academy (Day School Only) 

621 Lake Street Assumption Abbey High School 14th St. & S. Dak. Ave. N.E. 
Aurora, ILLINOIS Richardton, NORTH DAKOTA Washington, D. C. 


Benedictine educators attack the problems of modern life in the light of a rich tradition of scholarship which reaches back 
to the sixth century. American Monks of the Benedictine Congregations throughout the United States have prepared young 
men in high school for higher education, and in college for careers of maximum service for the past hundred years. 

Benedictine education seeks to integrate mental and physical training to serve the needs of the soul. By their distinctively 
personalized methods, the Benedictines strive to counteract the current tendency toward mass indoctrination and sterile uni- 
formity. Their goal is the development of the fully Catholic man—who can take a dynamic and vitalizing role in modern society. 






For further information write to the Rev. Registrar, B.H.C., of the School of your choice. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF DETROIT offers a variety of special summer 
workshops to meet the requirements of people engaged in 
purposeful living .. . 
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F 
Title Scope of Workshop Date Time Credits as a 

Diagnostic & 

Remedial TO ASSIST teachers, supervisors and administrators in the| June 25 

Techni development of programs for the diagnosis, analysis, and to Afternoons a $50-$60 

: ec maques correction of reading difficulties, July 20 

in Reading 

Human TO PROVIDE an opportunity for gaining greater knowledge 

Relations of and insight into principles and techniques leading to better! June 25 | Mornings 
human relations. Five areas will be covered: The family, the to and 6 $75-$90 
community, the school, economic groups, and citizenship.| July 20 | Afternoons 
Lectures, discussion forums, study groups, individual problems. 

Business FOR ALL BUSINESS TEACHERS, but primarily those in sec- ; 

Education retarial area, Individual and group work on assigned prob-| June 25 | Mornings 7 
lems . . . methods, materials, syllabi, and teaching demon- to and 3 $37.50-$50 
strations and procedures, Aug. 3 | Afternoons 

Teaching TO GIVE TEACHERS and others interested in the field aa 

Arithmetic opportunity to work individually and cooperatively in the so-| ;.5. 25 

in the lution of their problems. Persons enrolling in the workshop to iRticendons 3 $37.50-$45 

Elementary should have had an appropriate undergraduate course or Aug. 3 

Geadios teaching experience in the field. 

Secondary . . e FOR TEACHERS, supervisors, curriculum coordinators, 

School — pore admin tooo o demonstrate ng — mason 
ment for learning mathematics as a way o inking, or ‘ 

Teachers ot than as a body of mechanical techniques. The workshop in- cand <i mar 4 $50-$60 

Mathematics cludes discussion of: (1; Mathematics objectives for all second- July 20] ag — 
ary school students; (2) methods and procedures for accom- aS 
plishing these objectives: (3) methods for evaluating secondary 
school programs. 

Educational TO GIVE an understanding and practical application of pro- 

Television duction techniques; to explain program procedures necessary| June 25 
for the development of television presentations: and the use to Afternoons 2 $50-$50 
of photography as a production aid. Members will originate} July 20 
and plan TV programs. Daily work in the campus TV studio. 

Economic FOR ELEMENTARY and high school teachers of economics 

Understanding) and other closely related subjects . . . To give the relatively 

and the uninitiated teacher an overview of the whole field of econ-| July 9 $25-$25 

Teacher omics and to “erve as a refresher program for those who al- to Afternoons : $ 
ready have some training in the general field. Topics include:| July 20 
Wealth and Resources: Capitalism, Socialism, Communisin; 

Operation of the Price System: Wages and Profits, etc. 








*A—Fee for undergraduate end non-credit students 
**B—Fee for graduate studems 


FOR COMPLETE DETAILS . 
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MORE THAN 200 OTHER COURSES leading to degrees in the 
Colleges of Arts and Sciences, Commerce and Finance, and En- 
gineering and the Graduate School are also offered. 


. check off workshops in which you are in 
terested, write your name and address across the bottom of this advertisement 
and mail to: Public Information Dept., University of Detroit, Detroit 21, Michigan. 








Current Comment 





DOINGS HERE 


“Better Schools .. .” 


Convention days offer a chance tor 
stocktaking, re-evaluation and planning. 
To these tasks some 11,000 Catholic 
educators, lay and religious, have set 
themselves this week in St. Louis, at 
the 53rd annual convention of the Na- 
tional Catholic Educational Association. 

From any angle you look at it, the 
U. S. Catholic educational system is 
monumental. Beneath the impressive 
statistical facade sit the solid Carrara 
blocks upon which the towering struc- 
ture is reared: the faith and generosity 
of parents who have built the schools, 
the hope and wisdom of pastors and 
bishops who have guided them, the 
charity and dedication of the men and 
women who have staffed them. 

“Better Schools for Better Times” is 
the convention theme. Great has been 
the accomplishment so far. Deep is our 
gratitude, first to Almighty God, and 
then to all the builders. But the phrase 
“better schools” is a humbling reminder 
that much remains to be done. Our 
Catholic schools are good; we want 
them to be even better. 


... St. Louis: 1856 and 1956 


What were the 1955 dimensions of 
our schools? In 9,385 elementary schools 
3,349,293 children, about 55-60 per 
cent of the Catholic children in that 
school bracket, were receiving Catholic 
schooling. On the secondary level, in 
2,399 private and parochial high 
schools, there were another 639,607 
pupils. This represents about 35 per 
cent of those in this bracket. 

The 32,394 seminarians and novices 
in 463 religious institutions of training 
added to the 219,706 students in 247 
Catholic colleges and universities made 
a college total of 252,100. This is an 
estimated 30 per cent of the Catholic 
men and women attending college. The 
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1954-55 total for all levels of Catholic 
education is 4,241,000. 

Had the pioneer Catholic educators 
of the past century held a convention, 
say in 1856, they too would have had 
rightful cause for pride. In those heftier 
days folks weren’t too fussy about 
statistics and nobody was sure where 
high school left off and college began. 
None the less, the brittle, yellowing 
pages of the Catholic Almanac & Laity’s 
Directory for 1856 in America’s library 
tells something of the period’s incred- 
ible growth and vitality. There were 
already at that date 49,315 pupils in 
364 schools plus an additional 3,828 
students in the 34 colleges for men. 

Georgetown is credited with the 
largest college enrolment, 312. The 
book gives a 128 enrolment to Notre 
Dame and a round 300 to St. Louis. St. 
John’s of Fordham Road reported 190 
students and Santa Clara listed 130. 

The Redemptorists of 1856 con- 
ducted 12 schools for boys with a total 
of 3,100 pupils, second in numbers only 
to the Brothers of the Christian Schools, 
who conducted 25 schools with an en- 
rolment of 6,171. Thirty congregations 
of religious women were engaged in 
the work of education. 

To all of these pioneer groups who 
sowed the seed whose fruit we of 1956 
behold, our reverent salute. 


“Men of One Mind” 


As one of the speakers noted at 
the March 20-23 Marquette University 
Conference on Problems of Communi- 
cation in a Pluralistic Society, no one, 
back in 1881 when Marquette was 
founded, would have dreamed of dis- 
cussing: communication for four full 
days. 

But in 1956 Marquette thought the 
topic important enough to warrant in- 
viting 50 scholars from all over the 
United States for a full-dress investi- 





gation of why, with our highly com- 
plex means of communicating with one 
another, we so often fail “to make men 
of one mind” in truth, The conference 
was the fourth in a series held this 
year in Milwaukee to commemorate 
the university’s 75th anniversary. 
Philosophy, grammar, semantics, the 












legal and moral implications of com- © 


munication, the right to know, the role © 


of the press and the problem of cen- 
sorship of mass communication media 
were subjects of discussion and often 
of sharp debate. 

One result was strikingly clear: to- 
day’s specialization of training and in- 
terests raises barriers to communication 
even among scholars. Misunderstand- 
ings frequently spring from our failure 
to have maintained a public philoso- 
phy, or at least some sort of intellectual 
ground plan, on which we are all 
agreed. Our divided world and our 
contemporary pluralistic society need 
desperately to. be “of one mind,” at 
least in some fundamentals. 

Discussion alone can be fruitless. 
But conferences like that at Marquette, 
fearlessly and honestly engaged in, 
bring us closer to those limited moral 
agreements on which modern life and 
even human survival depend. 


No Socialism Here 


Those who still like to argue that be- 
tween socialism and a completely free, 
laissez-faire type of economy there is no 
judicious middle course might ponder 
the story to date of Government-guar- 
anteed loans to GI’s. 

These loans are big business. All told, 
during the 11 years the program has 
run, the Veterans Administration has 
underwritten or insured 4.6 million in- 
dividual loans for a total of $34.4 bil- 
lion. The vast majority of the loans were 
for homes. These totaled 4.3 million. 
There were 224,214 business loans and 
about 69,000 farm loans. 

If this operation was a gamble, as 
some thought, it has certainly paid off. 
On March 14, the Veterans Administra- 
tion announced that over a_ million 
loans, totaling over $5 billion, have al- 
ready been repaid in full. Up till now, 
VA has been obliged to make good on 
its guarantee in only 40,000 cases. 


These involved a modest loss to the 
o 
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Government of $19 million, or about 
50 cents on every thousand dollars bor- 
rowed. Some of the loss may yet be re- 
covered. 

Had it not been for the generally 
prosperous conditions of the postwar 
period, this record, admittedly, might 
be less reassuring. It tends to show, 
nevertheless, that prudent government 
intervention need not destroy the re- 
sponsibility of the citizenry nor weaken 
in any way the incentives of private 
enterprise. 


Family Allowances Stalled 


Though in this country the family- 
allowance movement appears to be on 
dead center, it is thriving in Canada. 
The latest Gallup Poll, taken last year, 
found that opposition to this wide- 
spread type of family assistance has 
very nearly disappeared. Ninety per 
cent of those queried thought that their 
ten-year-old family-allowance system 
was a good thing. Only six per cent dis- 
agreed. When in 1943 Canadians were 
first polled on this question, 42 per cent 
frowned on family allowances. Actual 
experience with the plan, under which 
the Government makes modest monthly 
payments to mothers, has persuaded 
most of the skeptics. 

Last year Sen. Richard Neuberger 
introduced a resolution calling for a 
study of the need and advisability of 
family allowances in this country. The 
resolution has since been gathering dust 
in some Senate pigeonhole. Except for 
the Catholic Family Life Conference 
and one or two other organizations, 
most private groups have shown no 
more interest in Senator Neuberger’s 
project than has the Senate. 

Matters may, however, be looking 
up. At its first meeting last winter, the 
new AFL-CIO executive council de- 
cided to support the proposal of the 
junior Senator from Oregon. As the 
council noted, this was a considerable 
departure from organized labor’s tra- 
ditional approach to family security. 
Hitherto it has preferred to concentrate 
on such things as good wages, social 
security and tax exemptions for de- 
pendents. The council realizes that de- 
spite much progress, “the needs of 
many children in low-income families 
are not now being met.” So it is willing, 
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finally, if not to support family allow- 
ances, at least to favor a study of the 
subject. 


Wide Screen or Vision? 


Even since the awarding of this 
years Oscars (to Marty, best film, actor, 
director and story), commentators have 
been drawing the moral that the top 
policymakers in Hollywood just don't 
seem to know what goes on in the mind 
of the humbler folk who are the work- 
ing artisans of the trade and who actu- 
ally decide the Oscars. 

For the past three years, no film 
“spectacle,” marching grandiosely across 
a wide screen, has ever been tapped 
for an Oscar. Instead, the winners have 
been conventional “small” pictures of 
the low-budget type. But they have 
been films marked with deep sincerity 
and an honesty in getting into social 
problems and human motivations. This 


was certainly true of On the Water- 
front (1955) and to a lesser extent of 
From Here to Eternity (1954), which 
was more convincing as a film than as 
a book. 

As if to underline this lack of aware- 
ness among Hollywood’s brass, metro- 
politan newspapers are now carrying 
supercolossal ads for gargantuan films 
like Alexander the Great and Helen 
of Troy. The first film, we gape as we 
read, will feature no less than eight 
battles, six “infamies” (e.g. “The De- 
bauch of Grecian Maidens”) and fif- 
teen “spectacles.” It’s sad to realize 
that expenditures for this film could 
have floated a dozen Marty’s. 

It’s perhaps hard for the moguls of 
Hollywood to think in modest terms, 
but honestly, there is vulgarity in mere 
bigness, and size does not equal sin- 
cerity. As one observer put it: “We 
may hope that one day, when we 
speak of wide screen, we will really 
mean breadth of vision.” 


THE OVERSEAS SCENE 


Foreign Aid in Vietnam 


Is foreign aid really worth while? 
If the Administration is looking for 
a test case to prove the soundness of 
its proposed program for fiscal 1957, 
it might cite the near-million refugees 
who fled North Vietnam in 1954 and 
opted for the free world. The impact 
of more than 800,000 displaced per- 
sons would have been enough to cap- 
size the economy of any country the 
size of tiny South Vietnam. Yet, these 
uprooted victims of communism are 
fast finding a useful niche in their 
country of adoption, chiefly through 
U. S. foreign aid from both govern- 
mental and private sources. 

In a letter addressed to our edi- 
torial offices, Msgr. L. G. Ligutti, di- 
rector of the National Catholic Rural 
Life Conference, now touring the Far 
East, speaks glowingly of the work 
of rehabilitation among these unfor- 
tunates accomplished by the Catholic 
Relief Services. States Msgr. Ligutti: 
“The Catholic Relief Services has done 
a glorious piece of work in Italy, Ger- 
many and elsewhere but here it’s doing 
right now the incredible and impos- 
sible.” Both American money and the 


Church’s leadership have averted “plain 
economic chaos.” 

The U. S. International Cooperation 
Administration also comes in for its 
measure of praise from Msgr. Ligutti. 
ICA’s program, however, suffers from 
one defect. 


The saddest of all things is the 
fact that ICA has to act as if, 
on every July 1, the whole thing 
were about to be stopped. That 
adds to the long-term expense and 
it diminishes the program’s effec- 
tiveness. 
A little long-term planning, according 
to Msgr. Ligutti, would solve most of 
ICA’s problems. There is something 
to be said for the wisdom of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's recent request that 
Congress approve long-range foreign- 
aid commitments. 


Congressman Walter’s Proposal 


The State Department reported on 
March 6 that the Refugee Relief Act, 
which expires Dec. 31, 1956, would al- 
most certainly fall “considerably short” 
of bringing to our shores the 209,000 
immigrants authorized by the Act in 
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A NEW THEOLOGY TEXTBOOK SERIES 
FOR THE COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 


THE THEOLOGY LIBRARY 
Catholic students today are asking for a religious formation that will equip them for 
bridging the gulf between religion and life. A laity fast growing, into adulthood needs a 
diet of religious truths commensurate with its responsibilities. The six volume Theology 
Library is designed to meet this need. Under the general editorship of A. M. Henry, O.P.. 
a team of forty-one theologians worked eight years to present this new textbook series. 


Volumes three and four will be released in November. 


TWO VOLUMES ARE NOW READY 
INTRODUCTION TO THEOLOGY —vo.ume! 


Volume one is the necessary companion to the other five volumes of the Theology Library, 
since it presents us with the sources of theology: Tradition, Scripture, Canon Law, the 
Fathers and Doctors of the Church, the Creeds, the Ecumenical Councils, and Christian Art 
and Gregorian Chant. xiv, 306 pp., $5.95 





GOD AND HIS CREATION — voiume!! 


This volume is divided into three parts: God Exists, God Creates and God Governs. It 
comprises twelve chapters by outstanding authorities in theology, and includes new develop- 
ments in theology in light of official pronouncements. xi, 511 pp., $6.50 


For our complete folder on the Theology Library, just write 


N.C.E.A delegates—visit our booth No. G-12 
to Joseph Vilimas, Jr., Room 10. 











FIDES PUBLISHERS 746 E. 79th St. Chicago 19, Illinois 
IMPORTANT 
THE Popes on YouTH Georgetown University 
Papal statements on youth. 448 pp. $5.00 
SUMMER SCHOOL 





Have your students ever read | 
the Encyclical | announces 


“CHRISTIAN EDUCATION’? 
Two SIX-WEEKS SESSIONS 


or these pamphlets: Number 
The Philosophy of Catholic Education 25¢ — JUNE 18—JULY 27 
Why a Catholic College 15¢- JULY 30—SEPT. 7 


The State and Religious Education pay ae | 


The Church and Modern Science 25 : : 
Co-educational courses for both 


or these on today’s headline topics: 


Hs Gidtidis Cee ete undergraduates and graduates 





compen ceo Summer School Catalogue available on request 
The Church of Silence 25¢ — 
(Facts on Commanht persecution) Address: Director of Summer School 
Regular discounts for bulk orders. | GEORGETOWN UNIVERSITY 
(All orders under $1.00 must be prepaid) | WASHINGTON 7. D. C 


AMERICA PRESS, 70 E. 45th St., New York 17 | 
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Saint Xavier College 


announces 








9th Theological Institute 
for Sisters 
June 25 — August 3, 1956 
Theology 


Canon Law 
Sacred Scripture 


A distinguished faculty of Dominican 
Fathers. 

Certificate in Theology awarded upon 
completion of a three summer program. 


The degree of Master of Arts awarded 
upon completion of the advanced pro- 
gram of three additional summers. 








For information address: The Registrar 


SAINT XAVIER COLLEGE 


4900 Cottage Grove Avenue, Chicago 15, Illinois 





4th Annual Summer Session of the 
Institute in Curriculum and Teacher Development 
June 25 — July 20, 1956 


The Institutes are part of a continuous effort to share the results 
of advanced thinking in the field of liberal education and to 
help train teachers. 

This summer the workshops will be devoted to a more detailed 
and particularized treatment of various aspects of the major 
areas of the curriculum as outlined in the Saint Xavier Plan of 
Liberal Education. 

For the first time a special workshop in the training and utiliza- 
tion of teacher aides has been established which will make 
available to qualified participants the experience of the Saint 
Xavier pilot Program. The teacher-aide program is part of the 
educational experiment subsidized by the Fund for the Ad- 
vancement of Education. 

Participation is open to a limited number of administrators and 
teachers from colleges, and from secondary and elementary 
school systems, other than the Saint Xavier School System. 
Fellowships are available, together with residence facilities, 
for a limited number. 














losiouras 


california 


EDUCATIONAL OFFERINGS 


Evening Division 
4-year ROTC Program 
Labor-Management School 


College of Science 
Nurse Training Program 
College of Liberal Arts 


College of Business 
Administration 


School of Law 


Department of Education 
Graduate Division 


Summer Session 


For Additional Information Address: 
DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS 


University of San Francisco, San Francisco 17 





- University of 
San FRANCISCO 


Celebrating its Centennial Year 


Conducted by the Jesuit Fathers 





~~ F 


Phelan Hall 


The University is accepting applications for admission 
for the Fall Semester, 1956. Reservations for Phelan 
Hall rooms should accompany applications. 





Modern Student Residence 
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1953. “Considerably short” is a mild 
statement, indeed, for, as the depart- 
ment press release states: “Considering 
the number of visas issued, cases now 
in process and the rate at which new 
cases are being received, it is expected 
that... by the end of 1956” the goal 
of only 94,000 will be reached. Only 
86,000 visas had actually been issued 
as of Jan. 1, 1956. 

Whether or not this revelation was 
the immediate cause, Rep. Francis E. 
Walter, co-sponsor of the McCarran- 
Walter Act and long adamantly op- 
posed to any revisions in it, suddenly 
announced on March 20 a change of 
heart for which he deserves a gen- 
erous cheer. Let the Refugee Act, he 
proposed, expire on Dec. 31, because 
it is expensive to administer. But let 
the visas unused at that date remain 
indefinitely available. For example, 90,- 
000 visas have been allotted under the 
Refugee Act for expellees and escapees 
(largely from behind the Iron Curtain) 
in West Germany and Austria. After 
the expiration of the act, these visas 
would still be obtainable through nor- 
mal channels. 


Mr. Walter’s proposal has been wel- 
comed as the first sign that he will 
not be adverse to a further liberaliza- 
tion of the act. What is needed is a 
pooling of visas, so that those unused 
by one country could be transferred 
to another. We trust that Mr. Walter 
will see the logic of this further step 
and agree, 


Toward Understanding Asia 


Whether or not Secretary of State 
Dulles’ recent trip through the Far 
East will result in a deeper under- 
standing between ourselves and the 
so-called neutralist nations of Asia, only 
time will tell. On reading the text of 
the March 23 broadcast in which Mr. 
Dulles reported to the American peo- 
ple, one can certainly find no fault 
with the approach of our well-traveled 
Secretary of State. 

Mr. Dulles at least tried to scotch 
the idea that our economic aid to 
underdeveloped countries must in some 
way be tied in with a mutual-security 
pact. Said Mr. Dulles: 


Many of the countries of Asia feel 
that their independence is better 
assured if they participate with 
us in arrangements for mutual se- 
curity. . . . [Others] have pre- 
ferred not to join in regional ar- 
rangements. This choice also we 
respect. 
What possible motive can we have then 
for continuing our economic aid to 
these nations? As Mr. Dulles further 
remarked: 
. . . political independence is a 
means . . . to certain ends. And 
one of these ends is the infusing 
of men with reasonable hope that, 
if they strive, they can build a 
better world for their children and 
their children’s children. That rea- 
sonable hope we can help to pro- 
vide. . . . Under those conditions 
our help will be welcome. 


Such statements need to be shouted 
from the rooftops. Moreover, if the 
sentiments they represent really sup- 
planted the self-interest motives usu- 
ally associated with our foreign-aid 
programs, there would be little need 
for the constant growling over the 
“ingratitude of so-called friends.” 





Washington Front 


The political-minded city of Washington has been buz- 
zing over the primaries. Washington correspondents 
and radio-TV commentators never cease to speculate 
over the “meaning” of the New Hampshire and Min- 
nesota primaries, both of which Estes Kefauver won 
rather handily over Stevenson. 

Personally, I have always been puzzled about this 
phenomenon. After all, only 16 States hold primaries 
for the Presidential nomination; the other 32 elect their 
delegates in State conventions, composed of local or 
county leaders and guided by the State chairman. It 
is these conventions that really elect the nominee for 
President. They send their delegates to the National 
Conventions either “unpledged” (a euphemism) or 
pledged to a given candidate for one or two ballots 
only. This gives the party bosses plenty of room to 
maneuver. 

For instance, Estes Kefauver, a great vote-getter, 
went to Chicago in 1952 having won 14 of the 16 
primaries and with some 330 votes, less than half the 





. number needed to win the nomination. On the second 


ballot he gained about thirty. On the third, the roof fell 


in on him: Stevenson won in a landslide. The State 
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conventions had had their way. On this basis, Adlai 
Stevenson could conceivably go to Chicago with a 
minority of primary votes, and yet win the nomination, 
due to State convention votes—about two-thirds of the 
whole national convention. 

But politicians are a curious breed and their ways 
are devious and dark. Wendell Willkie declared him- 
self out of the race when beaten in the Wisconsin 
primary by Thomas E. Dewey, and so did Harold 
Stassen when beaten in the Oregon primary four years 
later by the same Dewey. Yet conceivably, had either 
of them remained in the race, State-convention dele- 
gates from 32 States might have nominated them for 
the Presidency. 

Yet recently, since Mr. Eisenhower announced his 
candidacy, a strange pall has fallen over the Democrats. 
It was, I think, Eric Sevareid who first spoke of the 
Democratic search for a “sacrificial candidate.” At pres- 
ent the candidates for this unenvialle jol) seem to be 
Sen. Stuart Symington, with Sen. Lyndon B. Johnson a 
close second. The theory is that Eisenhower is a shoo-in. 

This worries Republicans, who see that the real fight 
of 1956 will be over the Senate and ihe House of 
Representatives, in both of which the Democrats have 
a small majority. There is a strange rumor abroad that 
the President would welcome a Democratic majority 
in Congress, since that party has shown itself more 
amenable to his ideas. WILFRID Parsons 
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Editorials 





American “Support” of France 


The address of United States Ambassador to France, 
C. Douglas Dillon, to the French Diplomatic Press 
Association on March 20 may have served the cause of 
Franco-American unity. It did nothing to salvage wan- 
ing United States prestige throughout the Arab World. 
While the French press universally hailed Mr. Dillon’s 
assurance of American support for French North Afri- 
can policy, the Ambassador's remarks drew bitter com- 
ments from North Africa’s nationalist leaders. 

Yet there was no reason for either party in the North 
African struggle to go overboard in its interpretation 
of the Dillon address. Both the French and the Arab 
nationalists seem to have overlooked the salient point 
in the speech. Our support of France in her efforts to 
find a solution to the North African problem is not an 
unconditional support. No less than eight times Mr. 
Dillon emphasized the word “liberal” in qualifying the 
solution the United States hopes France will find. 


AMERICA STILL “ANTI-COLONIAL” 


The United States has not repudiated what Mr. Dil- 
lon referred to as our traditional anti-colonialism. 


[This] means that we believe, as I am sure the 
people and Government of France believe, that 
the less favored peoples of the world should be 
brought forward as rapidly as possible to a state of 
freedom in which they can freely and rationally 
choose their own destiny. 


In other words, we have supported the recent granting 


of independence to Morocco and Tunisia, where France 
appears to have satisfied the nationalists. 

Algeria, of course, presents a far more complex prob- 
lem than either of these two former protectorates. 
France is justifiably concerned over the fate of the 1.2 
million French settlers who have contributed much to 
the development of Algeria. But here again, what we 
support is a “fair and liberal solution’—in brief the 
policy of political, economic and social reform pledged 
by Premier Guy Mollet. Let M. Mollet fall and right- 
wing elements take over the application of French 
policy in North Africa, and our own policy of “support” 
may undergo reappraisal. 

The danger is that the Algerian revolt may have 
passed the point where it can be held in check by the 
pledged reforms of M. Mollet or suppressed by the 
special military powers recently voted the Premier by 
Parliament. Can the French drastically change their 
relationship with Morocco and Tunisia and do less for 
Algeria? As Messali Hadj, leader of the Algerian na- 
tionalists, noted on March 21: 


[We] have never solicited the support of the 
United States against France when it is with the 
latter that we would, despite everything, remake 
our destiny with our Tunisian and -Moroccan 
brothers in liberty, equality and independence. 


The pattern for a solution to France’s North African 
problem appears to have been set. American support for 
the French is likely to make little difference. 


Protestant Ministers Visit Russia 


The mid-March visit to Russia by a group of nine 
Protestant ministers of the National Council of 
Churches of Christ differed from most such visits of 
past years. This group did not go with wide-eyed trust. 
They wanted answers to their questions, and even de- 
nied a few of their hosts’ more flagrant assertions. For 
instance, when Metropolitan Nikolai deplored the ab- 
sence of U. S. churchmen from the “peace-loving” 
World Peace Council of 1952, they replied tartly that 
the WPC parroted the Communist line too consistently, 
including the old lie about germ warfare in Korea. The 
Metropolitan was prudent enough to drop that topic 
during the rest of their visit. 

What comes of such visits behind the Iron Curtain? 
Probably some good, after all. Certain clerics who went 
to Russia in the past concluded too quickly, after care- 
fully guided tours, that there really is no religious per- 
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secution in Russia. Last July, for instance, a delegation 
of British ministers reported after 17 days in Russia 
that relations between Church and State there were 
“cordial.” 

This latest group of ministers to visit Russia, how- 
ever, noted in a March 24 statement to the press that, 
though congregations seemed “large and devout,” yet 
“there seems to be no religious education except in the 
home.” Worst of all, they concluded that the Church is 
being strangulated “in a population rapidly receiving 
scientific education biased toward atheistic assump- 
tions.” 

Catholics needed no new proofs of communism’s un- 
swerving war on religion: the hundreds of thousands 
of Polish and Lithuanian martyrs alone have proved 
that point abundantly since World War II. But it is 
heartening to find that others are also aware of it. 
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The Task Remaining Before Us 


Ever since 1792, when Bishop John Carroll, America’s 
first bishop, wrote his scattered little flock to urge “the 
necessity of a pious and Catholic education of the 
young,” imagination and courage have marked the 
growth of Catholic education in the United States. 
These commodities are still sorely needed in 1956. 

The ideal, “Every Catholic Child in a Catholic 
School,” grew out of a series of 19th-century provincial 
and plenary councils of the American bishops. With 
boldness and vision clergy and laity worked together 
toward that goal. This postwar decade has seen further 
giant strides. In 1956 well over four million children 
are receiving the blessing of a Catholic education. 

But the job is not finished. There are millions of 
Catholic children who are not in Catholic schools and, 
as things stand now, there is little chance that they 
ever will be. Two-thirds of the Catholic youngsters of 
high-school age, and more than 40 per cent of those 
of primary-school age, are still outside Catholic schools. 
Now of course some of these children live far from 
centers of Catholic population, in places where a 
parochial school could never be supported. Others of 
this total belong to families that, for a variety of reasons 
good or bad, would not be able to send their children to 
a Catholic school no matter where it was located. 

These cases do somewhat alter the picture. Yet it re- 
mains true that at present many communities cannot 
take a greater proportion of Catholic youngsters into 
their Catholic school systems—and this, despite the an- 
nual expenditure of millions of dollars for more schools. 

As we indicated in a previous issue (AM. 2/4, p. 
497), nearly one-third of all pre-school children in the 
nation are baptized Catholics. Few dioceses, however, 
will be able with present resources to keep pace with 
predicted enrolments. Yet Catholic parents stanchly 
insist on Catholic education for their offspring, and 
have been heroic in shouldering the consequent finan- 
cial loads. 

The present backlog of children not in parochial 
schools, and the sharp increase in the number of chil- 
dren who will soon be pounding on the doors for ad- 
mission, indicate the need for prudent long-range plan- 
ning. Without some new approaches to the problem, 
future years will find an even higher proportion of 
our children outside Catholic schools. Here are some 
questions that might be profitably discussed: 

& Is government aid the solution? The Federal aid 
question is actually so snarled that no simple answer 
can be attempted. The desegregation issue has further 
complicated the scene. To dream of government funds 
for construction or operation of Catholic schools is at 
least unrealistic. To press for such help in the present 
chilly climate of opinion might unloose a social storm. 
B® Is it more important to put up Catholic grade 
schools or high schools? Most communities are poorer 
in high-school facilities. Is this good? Every parochial 
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grade school ideally provides eight full years of school- 
ing; some even have a kindergarten. But if a choice 
must be made, would it not, in certain places, be wiser. 
to concentrate on the upper grades and the high school? 
This might mean that parochial schooling would have 
to begin at the 4th- or 5th-grade level. Daily religion 
classes would then supplement the public-school edu- 
cation of the younger children during the first three or 
four grades. 

B® Could double-shift classes be arranged, so that 
twice the number of pupils would be in one school? 
This would demand much adaptation, but it would 
accommodate twice as many children. A double-shift 
faculty would also prove less expensive than a doubled 
capital outlay. Two sessions daily would eliminate the 
present woeful practice, in some desperate communi- 
ties, of crowding 50, 60 and even 70 pupils into one 
classroom. 

B® Should Catholic schools attempt to rival public- 
school plants? Could not several neighboring Catholic 
schools share in the auditorium, gymnasium and shop- 
wing of one centrally located Catholic school? In cer- 
tain places could not arrangements be made to have 
parochial-school children enrol for certain vocational 
courses in the nearby public school? School buses, in 
any case, are far cheaper than million-dollar audi- 
toriums or modern machine shops. 

pB In those areas where no parochial school is feasible, 
would not a modest meeting hall near the public school 
and suitable for catechism classes fill the bill? Catholic 
children in grades 5-8 could attend this “parochial 
school” for the half-hour before going to the public 
school, and grades 1-4 the half-hour after school. 

B What about the problem of integrating the lay 
teacher into the Catholic school system? It is estimated 
that within a few years every fifth teacher in Catholic 
elementary and secondary schools will be a lay person. 
Lay teachers do not have a vow of poverty. They do, 
moreover, normally require a salary on a par with that 
paid in the average public system. They do have a right 
to tenure, disability compensation and pension. 

p> Systematic provision for these benefits will make it 
possible for top-quality teachers to find a career in 
the parochial school. In some quarters much has al- 
ready been done to improve the status of the lay teach- 
er. Wholehearted cooperation in these matters by in- 
dividual pastors and by the schools of religious orders 
with the office of the diocesan superintendent of schools 
will do much to make these policies universal. 

Certain decisions, then, will soon have to be made 
if we still want all, or the bulk, of Catholic children in 
our own schools. The alternative to incisive action is 
the denial of Catholic education to hundreds of thou- 
sands of our children. Imagination and courage will 
bring our ideal closer to reality for increasingly more 
of our young people. 
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No Complacency 





Rt. Rev. John Tracy Ellis 


As THE OLD CARDINAL turned with disgust 
from the television after having watched and listened 
to a campaign speech of Kevin McCluskey, the young 
candidate for mayor, he asked his secretary: “Is he 
representative of what we have to offer? I have spent 
my life in establishing a system of diocesan schools, 
in encouraging our people to send their children to 
them, to our Catholic colleges and universities. Is 
this the result? A McCluskey? . . . What is our contri- 
bution?” 

In an effort to arrive at as honest an answer as pos- 
sible to the question that troubled the aged church- 
man in The Last Hurrah, the present writer prepared 
a paper with the title “American Catholics and the 
Intellectual Life” for the annual meeting of the Catho- 
lic Commission on Intellectual and Cultural Affairs in 
St. Louis on May 14, 1955. The paper was published 
on the following September 19 in the autumn number 
of Thought. It was the belief of the Editor-in-Chief of 
America that his readers might find it of interest to 
learn something about the reactions to the article. 

With that in mind the data were assembled and 
correlated, though it should be made clear at the out- 
set that the present article is a reportorial summary of 
the opinions of others and is not intended as a discus- 
sion of the views of those who are quoted. It is hoped, 
however, that this report may convince others, as it 
has convinced the writer, that whatever defects there 
are in the intellectual life of American Catholics—and 
there are many—it may be said for a numerous group 
of those engaged in the things of the mind that a 
stubborn complacency is not one of them. 

To date 3,580 reprints of the article have been dis- 
tributed. Of this total Thought accounted for 1,065, 
while the Catholic Messenger, the weekly newspaper 
of the Diocese of Davenport, which reprinted the en- 
tire article minus the footnotes, disposed of 2,515 
copies. In addition, a publisher is making’ plans to 
issue the article late this spring, along with several re- 





Msgr. Ellis is professor of Church history at the Catho- 
lic University of America, secretary of the American 
Catholic Historical Association and managing editor of 
the Catholic Historical Review. 
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lated papers, in book form in a minimum edition of at 
least 5,000 copies. A lengthy news release was circu- 
lated by the NC News Service on October 3 to the 
Catholic newspapers, Newsweek printed a similar 
column in its issue of October 10, and on November 
11 the Commonweal did the same. 

As a sequel to these summaries, in so far as the 
writer is aware, nine newspapers and one Catholic 
magazine carried editorials, and a dozen or more letters 
to editors were counted in various publications. The 
article was made the subject of a luncheon talk by 
Bishop John J. Wright in Worcester on October 8, 
and the bishop devoted a considerable part of his 


founder’s day sermon at St. Louis University on No- 


vember 16 to the same theme. Likewise, Donald 
McDonald, a news editor of the Catholic Messenger, 
wrote a series of four articles in his column, “Essays in 
Our Day,” between October 27 and November 17. 

A friend wrote that the Northwest Regional Unit of 
the National Catholic Educational Association at its 
meeting in Spokane in mid-November employed the 
article as the basis for discussion in one of the sessions. 
A month later the Catholic papers reported that the 
December meeting of the deans of the Catholic gradu- 
ate schools at Boston College had done the same. On 
December 30 the article was the subject of a session 
at the midwinter meeting of the chaplains of the Na- 
tional Newman Club Federation at Coral Gables. 

Members of the faculties of ten universities, colleges 
and seminaries have written that the article was read 
publicly in the refectories of their religious communi- 
ties, and a symposium on the topic, which included 
representatives of Georgetown University and the 
Catholic University of America, was held at the latter 
on January 19. Finally, the College and University 
Department of the NCEA and the deans of the Catho- 
lic graduate schools each scheduled a session on some 
of the problems raised in Thought for their meetings 
during the NCEA’s annual convention in St. Louis 
April 3-6. 

Over and above the notice taken by various groups 
and by the press, the writer received between Sep- 
tember 23, 1955 and the date of writing (March 18) 
a total of 196 letters, which may be classified as follows: 
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Bishops 

Business executives 

College and university administrators 
College and university professors 
Deans and directors of medical education 
Editors 

Graduate students and seminarians 
Lawyers 

Laymen 

Laywomen 

Newman Club chaplains 

Parish clergy 

Priests in special work 

Publishers 

Scholars in government service 
Seminary professors 
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A rereading of the correspondence and the newspaper 
coverage in preparation for the present report revealed 
twenty or more separate categories into which the 
reactions might legitimately be divided. Obviously, it 
is impossible in the space allotted to give more than 
a partial summary of the many thoughtful views ex- 
pressed. It has seemed best, therefore, to classify the 
reactions under a few main headings and to supple- 
ment these with a sampling from the remainder of the 
letters. 

There may, indeed, be some who will question the 
wisdom and propriety of an article of this kind. With 
that in mind, the identity of the persons quoted has 
been concealed in order that they may suffer no em- 
barrassment. The sole motive of the writer has been 
the improvement of the situation described in the 
article. 


I. DUPLICATION OF EFFORT 


One of the most pronounced points of view to 
emerge from the correspondence dealt with the grave 
mistake which Catholics are making in duplicating 
programs of graduate study in so many institutions 
that none of them possesses the facilities for work of 
a truly high quality. Stating that he was singling out 
merely one item, the editor of a learned journal la- 
mented “the fatal duplication of intellectual activity in 
our higher institutions.” The same point struck a 
seminary professor who remarked: “Catholic graduate 
schools have too few resources in men, money and 
equipment to allow any to be wasted by widespread 
dispersal. Unified action poses many problems, but I 
certainly agree with you it is now a necessity.” 

An internationally known scholar was particularly 
emphatic about “the unnecessary multiplication of 
Catholic graduate schools.” One of the most widely 
known Catholic scholars in the country commented: 
“For a goodly number of years I have been shocked 
by the multiplication of Catholic colleges and so-called 
universities’ without any increase of scholarly-minded 
graduates, and have been sorely tempted to write a 
series of articles on the subject.” (Parenthetically, it 
should be said that he was strongly urged to do so.) 

A graduate student named his own religious order 
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as one that, in his judgment, had been guilty of two 
of the mistakes mentioned in the Thought article, viz., 
what he termed “the trend toward ‘big business’ uni- 
versities and a lack of cooperation, and even competi- 
tion with other Catholic colleges.” He believed that 
the latter defect was being slowly remedied, but the 
former, he thought, was being accentuated. 

In this connection Catholic institutions in certain 
areas might profitably investigate the joint programs 
for collegiate and graduate studies inaugurated in 
1953 by seven colleges in southern California. The 
project was outlined by a committee of 15 scholars who 
received a grant from the Fund for the Advancement 
of Education and whose report was published last 
December under the title, The Graduate School Today 
and Tomorrow. Reflections for the Profession’s Con- 
sideration (New York, 1955). 


II. RESPONSIBILITY OF CHURCH LEADERS 


It was the opinion of a number of the correspondents 
that there was little hope for effective remedy until 
the bishops and major religious superiors could be 
persuaded to take the situation in hand. On this point 
some of the seminary professors were among the most 
outspoken. One who believed that intellectual life in 





Excerpts from 
Msgr. Ellis’ “Thought” Article 


In conclusion, then, one may say that it has been 
a combination of all the major points made in 
this paper, along with others which I may: have 
failed to consider, that has produced in American 
Catholics generally, as well as in the intellectuals, 
a pervading spirit of separatism from their fellow 
citizens of other religious faiths. They have suf- 
fered from the timidity that characterizes minority 
groups, from the effects of a ghetto they have 
themselves fostered, and, too, from a sense of in- 
feriority induced by their consciousness of the 
inadequacy of Catholic scholarship. But who, one 
may rightly ask, has been responsible in the main 
for its inadequacy? .. . 

The chief blame, I firmly believe, lies with 
Catholics themselves. It lies in their frequently 
self-imposed ghetto mentality which prevents 
them from mingling as they should with their non- 
Catholic colleagues, and in their lack of industry 
and the habits of work, to which Hutchins alluded 
in 1937. It lies in their failure to have measured 
up to their responsibilities to the incomparable 
tradition of Catholic learning of which they are 
direct heirs, a failure which Peter Viereck noted, 
and which suggested to him the caustic question: 
“Is the honorable adjective ‘Roman Catholic’ 
truly merited by America’s middle-class-Jansenist 
Catholicism, puritanized, Calvinized and de- 
hydrated . . . ?” (Thought, Autumn 1955, pp. 
385-6 ) 
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the seminaries had deterior- 
ated as much as in the col- 
leges and universities illus- 
trated what he had in mind 
by citing a bishop now dead— 
himself a former professor— 
who used to ask the seminary 
professors “to pass the boys 
along.” Another bishop had 
suggested that they “take it 
easy” on one of his poorer 
students since the diocese was 
badly in need of priests. 

Another seminary professor 
found that the effort to raise the intellectual level in the 
classroom brought only a puzzled inquiry from the 
superior: “Why all this scholarship? All the professors 
are supposed to do is to train young men for the priest- 
hood.” It elicited a comment from the correspondent: 
“In other words, there is a complete lack of awareness 
of the necessity of clerical scholarship beyond and 
above the comfortable minimum necessary for licit 
ordinations.” A third seminary professor hoped that the 
reverberations would multiply until they had produced 
“some true understanding of the situation in religious 
superiors and some effective action.” 

Among the college and university professors some 
were no less insistent in looking to the hierarchy and 
religious superiors to lead the way. One member of a 
religious order felt that a certain amount of blame 
must be laid at the door of ecclesiastical and religious 
superiors “who didn’t dig deeply enough while they 
were building broadly.” If the faculties of seminaries 
and religious houses of formation put no premium upon 
scholarship, there was little hope, he thought, that 
the clergy of the next generation would be much inter- 
ested in intellectual matters. 

A priest professor summed up his views thus: 
“Malum est in capite” (the evil is in the head), 
and he wondered if he was not too optimistic in be- 
lieving that the article would afford material for medi- 
tation on the part of bishops and religious superiors. 
A lay professor hoped that the article would be read 
by “many, many Catholics, and especially by members 
of the hierarchy,” while another observed: “If the 
bishops would only see that so much of our effort is 
only sound and fury and little else! I doubt that many 
of them understand what the problem really is.” Lastly, 
a priest graduate student, noting the emphasis in 
Thought on the necessity for high-level planning in 
Catholic higher education on a national scale, inquired: 
“Has anyone directly suggested to the hierarchy that 
something ought to be done?” 

In fairness to those at the top, it should be stated 
that it is not, perhaps, altogether realistic to think ex- 
clusively in terms of an over-all step on their part that 
would embrace the Church of the entire nation. The 
very diversity in character of the Catholic institutions 
in different sections of the country might, indeed, mili- 
tate against the effectiveness of too broad or uniform 
an approach. 
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Here, it would seem, is where bishops and major 
religious superiors might rightly expect informed 
guidance from the educational administrators and ex- 
perts whom they have trained and appointed to the 
responsible offices of higher education. If the latter are 
sensitive to the superior values to be derived from 
allotting additional funds for higher faculty salaries, 
for scholarships and for publication of high-grade re- 
search, they will have an enduring effect for the better 
on the intellectual tone of American Catholic life. 
They would be more profitably employed thus than 
in spending effort, time and money in seeking publicity 
for their institutions, expanding their facilities beyond 
what they can legitimately undertake and pursuing 
the specter of a fame that for the most part eludes 
them. 


III. RELATIONS OF CLERGY AND LAITY 


Allied to the foregoing were comments on the rela- 
tions of the clergy and laity in the American Church. 
It should be clearly stated that none of the letters 
touching this aspect of the problem displayed any- 
thing that could rightly be interpreted as anticleri- 
'calism. Yet in a number it would not be difficult to 
detect faint signs of a cloud on the horizon, to which 
{John Courtney Murray, S.J., referred as “presently no 
‘bigger than a man’s hand,” in the Christmas issue of 
Life. 

A business executive, for example, wondered if 
Catholics’ failure to develop outstanding leadership 


might not be attributed to the fact “that laymen are 
not allowed to assist significantly.” The laity show too 
much of a tendency to yield to the clergy in fields 
where the former possess competence, and at times if 
the layman does not yield, “ecclesiastical position is 
invoked and one is made to appear, perhaps, rude.” 
This situation often renders objective discussion be- 
tween the two groups virtually impossible, and for 
that reason this man wondered if it did not in part 
account for “the underlying conformity, almost sub- 
servience, lack of intellectual curiosity and possible 
resultant lack of leadership.” 

A university lay dean held that certain evils in 
Catholic higher education could not be overcome “until 
the clergy becomes more willing to take into its policy- 
making activities the educated laity.” A lay professor 
would make only one addition to the conclusions ex- 
pressed in Thought, viz., that young Catholic scholars 
must have it proved to them that they will be allowed 
“all the room in the world to move around without 
fear of sanctions.” The Holy See, he thought, had in 
recent years shown the way, but it was his belief that 
“a good many college administrators have not.” 


IV. OPINIONS OF FOREIGN SCHOLARS 


Several Catholic scholars outside the United States 
expressed opinions on ‘the article. A distinguished 
French Jesuit tactfully observed that while it was not 
for a foreigner to pass judgment, he was in complete 
agreement with the conclusions of the article. He had 
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had occasion, he said, “to know from the other side 
what is the opinion on Catholic intellectuals and schol- 
arly activities.” An English Catholic editor was both 
surprised and saddened by what he read. Having met 
one or two first-class American Catholic scholars in 
London and corresponded with several others, he re- 
marked, “I was not prepared for the grim story you 
tell.” 

A professor in one of England’s leading universities 
wondered if English Catholics would show up any bet- 
ter in a similar investigation. In his opinion his co-re- 
ligionists in England were weak in what he called “the 
type of solid upper-middle-class people who have 
formed so large a proportion of English dons, intellec- 
tuals and people in public positions in the last hundred 
years, and so many of whom are related to each other 
in great blocks of families. . . .” After a residence of 
four years in China a priest professor declared: “The 
same attitude against intellectual work is the cause of 
our small amount of influence there; the same in 
Japan.” 

Speaking of Catholic intellectual circles abroad, a 
seminary professor in the United States believed that 
the benefits to some Americans trained in Europe were 
rather marked. He recalled that all his philosophy 
teachers had studied at Louvain, and he was of the 
view that their students had derived from them a sense 
of “the importance of absolute and rigorous devotion to 
the spirit of truth, as well as the realization that real 
intellectual achievement demands a complete dedica- 
tion.” An American lay professor paid tribute to the 
European Catholic intellectuals in another way. He 
conceded that the Catholic Encyclopedia was the 
American Catholics’ greatest monument to scholarship, 
but to his mind its achievements were due to what he 
termed “the cosmopolitan (especially European edu- 
cational) background of Pace.” (He was referring to 
the late Msgr. Edward A. Pace, Vice-Rector of the 
Catholic University of America.) And to this he added: 
“There is a dramatic difference in quality between the 
contributions of the Americans and the Europeans. 
With the Europeans there is front-line scholarship. And 
it is this scholarship which accounts for the ‘monumen- 
tal’ character of the work.” 


V. REACTIONS OF AMERICAN SECULAR SCHOLARS 


Something should likewise be said about the reactions 
of certain non-Catholic American scholars. One na- 
tionally known historian commented: 


While it [the article] was written for Catholic in- 
tellectuals, I hope others can be again and again 
reminded of the great intellectual tradition of the 
Church, of its significant role in sustaining and 
promoting knowledge and of the specific factors in 
American history which have in some ways mili- 
tated against that role. 
A former president of the American Historical Asso- 
ciation confessed to a “very spotty knowledge” of the 
subject, but from what he knew he was inclined to the 
same conclusions as reached by the article. Another 
professor who had written critically of the intellectuals 
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BusINEss ADMINISTRATION 
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Co-EpuCATIONAL Evening 
School of Business 
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A LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
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The Sisters of St. Joseph of Carondelet 


. also courses leading to careers in teaching, 
home economics, music therapy, art, medical tech- 
nology, speech, physical education, social work and 
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For information address DEAN OF STUDIES 


Fontbonne College St. Louis 5, Missouri 
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COLLEGE OF 
SAINT TERESA 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 
For the Higher Education of Catholic Women 


Degrees of Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of Science, 
Bachelor of Science in Nursing. A conservatory of 
Music is maintained in connection with the college. 


ACCREDITATION: Registered for Teacher’s 
License by the New York Board of Regents; On 
the approved List of the Association of American 
Universities from 1917 until Association ceased 
accrediting in 1948; Holds Membership in the 
National Commission on Accrediting; Holds Mem- 
bership in the North Central Association of Col- 
leges; The Department of Nursing is accredited 
by the National League for Nursing. 


For information: address 


DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS 
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felt that the article was indicative of anything but a 
“desertion.” As he said, “the test of desertion is not . 

a critical attitude toward particular aspects of American 
culture, but rather a certain neurotic or acid flavor of 
complaining.” 

An instructor in a large secular university, at present 
working on a research project with a view to putting 
to rest “some of the myths concerning American Cathol- 
icism,” gave his students a series of lectures on the 
Catholic Church. They elicited an impressive response 
since, as he observed, “the unknown excited their in- 
terest.” It was his judgment that the most revealing 
reaction came from his Catholic students, “who seemed 
almost pathetically eager to find out something of their 
past.” 

The most surprising attitude of any, perhaps, was 
that of a non-Catholic professor in a large secular uni- 
versity who is also on the editorial board of two scholar- 
As a result of his editorial experience he 
was prepared to say that Catholic scholars “have 
proved themselves to be on the whole far superior to 
the average run of American secular scholars,” in part 
because they seem able to read Greek and Latin. 
This reader of excerpts from my article used in a Com- 
monweal editorial (November 4) closed his letter with 
the annoyed comment: “In other words, you need not 
feel it necessary to express publicly such an inferiority 
complex!” A check of the gentleman’s two journals over 
the past three years turned up only three Catholic con- 
tributors, all foreign-born scholars, about whom the 
original article was not talking in the first place. 


VI. CATHOLIC AND SECULAR UNIVERSITIES 


The need for close and friendly contacts between 
Catholics and their opposite numbers in secular univer- 
sities, as well as for a more informed and sympathetic 
attitude on the part of some Catholic newspapers to- 
ward these institutions, likewise provided the basis for 
comment. A professor in a State university, well known 
for his devout faith, summarized his view by saying: 


While I have doubts about American secular 
universities, real winds do blow there from time to 
time. I have discarded many an outer garment that 
I wore ten or even five years ago, yet feel I am a 
better Catholic and student because of this change. 


A Catholic scholar now in government service was re- 
minded of his student days, at Chicago and California 
and of “how provoked I used to be with Catholic 
friends . . . who regarded these schools as hotbeds of 
atheism, communism, etc.” Mentioning by name two 
distinguished Catholic professors at Chicago and Cali- 
fornia, he maintained that he had never known greater 
influence in “developing respect for Catholic intellec- 
tuals” than that exercised by these two men. 

A young religious trained in a leading secular uni- 
versity deplored “so many hasty articles in the Catholic 
piess these days” about the evils of non-Catholic col- 
leges and universities. It occasioned the observation 
that if the intellectual excellence urged in Thought 
were to obtain in the Church’s schools of higher edu- 
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GOOD COUNSEL 
COLLEGE 


WHITE PLAINS 
Westchester County, New York 


Conducted by the Sisters of 
the Divine Compassion 


FULLY ACCREDITED 


Standard Course in Arts and Sciences, pre- 
medical, journalism, teacher training, sec- 
retarial studies, fine arts. Unusually beauti- 
ful location. Extensive campus. 


FORTY MINUTES FROM NEW YORK CITY 














Rosary College 


RIVER FOREST, ILLINOIS 


Four Year Liberal Arts College 
Conducted by the Dominican Sisters of 
Sinsinawa, Wisconsin 


National and International Recognition 


Confers degrees of 
Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of Music Education 
Master of Arts in Library Science 


Teacher training is offered on both elementary and secondary levels. 


In addition, special work is offered to those who wish to teach 
foreign languages in both elementary and secondary schools. 
Junior Year of foreign study in Fribourg, Switzerland 
Degrees of Master of Arts 
Master of Music and Master of Fine Arts 
are conferred at Pius XII Institute, Florence, Italy 
For further information write 
THE DEAN, Rosary College, River Forest, Illinois 


~— _ Marymount 


COLLEGE 


Marymount is California’s representative of an in- 
ternational group of women’s colleges conducted 
by the Religious of the Sacred Heart of Mary. 


Four year courses leading to A.B. and BS. de- 
grees in: Liberal Arts, Business Administration, 


Music, Fine Arts, Merchandising, Teacher Edu- i 
cation, Home Economics, Pre-Nursing. 


MARYMOUNT COLLEGE 


10643 Sunset Boulevard, Los Angeles 24, California 





Academy of 
Mount Saint Vincent 


TUXEDO PARK, N. Y. 
Conducted By The Sisters of Charity 
GRADES 9 TO 12 


This Academy, founded in 1847, is one of the pioneer 
institutions in the East for the education of Catholic 
girls. It is an accredited college preparatory school, 
offering in addition, a general course, art, music, 
home economics, dramatics, and riding. The beautiful 
location of the school at Tuxedo Park, only one hour 
from New York City, offers every real advantage of a 
great metropolis together with the beauty, freedom, 
and healthfulness of country life. 


CATALOGUE MAILED ON REQUEST 
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XAVIER 
UNIVERSITY 


OF LOUISIANA 


Conducted by the Sisters of the Blessed Sacrament 


Comprises 
COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 
COLLEGE OF PHARMACY 
GRADUATE SCHOOL 


OPEN TO ALL Regardless of race, creed or color 


For Further Information Address: The REGISTRAR 


XAVIER UNIVERSITY, New Orleans 25, La. 
Phone: AUdubon 6646 
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ANNHURST 


COLLEGE 


Accredited College for Women in Eastern 
Conn. B.A. degree in liberal arts, science, 
business, mathematics. Teaching on second- 
ary level. Conducted by the Daughters of 
the Holy Ghost. For further information 
write: The Registrar, Box 569, Putnam, 
Conn. 
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ssumption 


a private, fully accredited, Catholic, liberal arts 


college for men in the heart of New England 





Dedicated to 


GENERAL CULTURE 
through an integrated program, limited enroll- 
ment and individual attention 

PROFICIENCY IN THE MODERN LANGUAGES 


through the Direct-Method of teaching, with 
special opportunities in the field of French 


PREPARATION FOR CAREER 
through a concentrated curriculum in specialized 
fields (Business and Pre-Professional) 
Assumption College, founded in 1904, is under 
the direction of the Assumptionist Fathers. 
REGISTRAR: Rev. Louis F. Dion, A.A., 


1010 Main St., Worcester 3, Mass. 











Plan now to attend 


the 1956 Summer Session 


CREIGHTON 
UNIVERSITY 





— NINE CREDITS 
August 3 


EIGHT WEEKS 
June 14 


Applications are now being received for admission 
to Creighton for the Fall term, 1956-57. 


For further information regarding entrance to the 
Summer session or to the Fall semester, write to the 
Admissions Clerk, The Creighton University, Omaha 
31, Nebraska. 
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cation, “Catholics could hardly afford not to attend 
them.” To a priest graduate student it would be much 
better if Catholics were to attend secular graduate 
schools in greater numbers. They should be, he warned, 
Catholics who “understand their faith and the relevant 
philosophy in more than a catechetical way.” He had 
done graduate work at one of the ranking universities 
in this country and was pleasantly surprised “at the 
gracious way in which I was received and at the gen- 
eral atmosphere of objective inquiry I found.” 


VII. THE PRESS 


Of the ten editorials seen by the writer, nine were 
friendly in tone and for the most part were in agree- 
ment with the evidence presented in Thought. The 
Saginaw Catholic (October 9) and the San Francisco 
Monitor (November 11) sought to balance the unfavor- 
able picture by calling attention to the achievement of 
the parochial school system on which the Church had 
been compelled to concentrate. 

The Boston Pilot (November 12) maintained that 
those who might wish to dispute the article’s thesis 
could win a hearing for their case only “when they 
give us names and numbers.” Nor was the Pilot dis- 
posed to permit any hedging on the score of demands 
for the exact meaning to be attached to the term in- 
tellectual since, it said, “this is a ruse which we must 
not allow ourselves.” 

The principal concern of the Hartford Catholic Tran- 

script (October 27) was with the lack of reading habits 
among Catholics. The Transcript writer warned against 
basing one’s opinion of the article on “snippets,” for, as 
he said, “out of context, they can easily be misunder- 
stood and engender resentment.” The Priest (Decem- 
ber) acknowledged that it was difficult to apportion the 
blame for the situation, but felt that “a large share of 
responsibility must be assumed by all of us who are 
guilty of a siege mentality.” The writer foresaw no harm 
resulting to anyone from a frank recognition of the 
lack of industry on the part of some Catholics and 
their failure to achieve good habits of work. “Above 
all,” he stated, “the ideal seems to be lacking or to 
have grown dim; there is basically a failure of motiva- 
tion.” 
The Philadelphia Catholic Standard and Times (No- 
vember 4) commented in an editorial called “Intel- 
lectualism at Low Tide?” To them all the talk about 
Catholic defects and failure was exaggerated, and they 
contended that a “realistic evaluation” would portray a 
much more favorable picture. Until, therefore, “more 
objective standards of judgment” have been arrived at, 
they saw no reason to underestimate the achievement 
of American Catholics. 

It is interesting to note that in this case the writer 
did not advance a single fact to prove his point, nor 
did he specify wherein he felt the evaluation in 
Thought was unrealistic. The editorial prompted a 
priest to remark, “I have never seen a more definite 
proof that intellectualism is at low tide.” 

It would be easy to gain the impression from the 
foregoing paragraphs that the present writer had 
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St. Michael’s College 


A Distinguished 
LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE 
for Men 


Conducted by the 
SOCIETY OF ST. EDMUND. 





CONCENTRATIONS: Biology (pre-medical, pre-dental), Busi- 
ness, Chemistry, Economics, Education, English, French, 
History, Latin, Mathematics, Philosophy, Political Sci- 
ence, Sociology. 


FULLY ACCREDITED: Four year program leading to Bachelor 
of Arts degree. Two year program in Business leading to 
Associate in Arts degree. Special pre-Engineering pro- 
gram. 


AIR F ORCE ROTC: Students may obtain commissions at gradua- 
tion upon successful completion of AFROTC courses. 


ACTIVITIES: Sports include varsity baseball, basketball, skiing, 
golf, sailing, tennis, rifle, plus varied interclass activities. 
Clubs include dramatic, musical, writing, etc. Student 
Council has vital role in planning program for 800 
students. 


SUMMER SESSION: Graduate and undergraduate courses for 
men and women from June 25 to Aug. 3. Playhouse on 
campus. 


INFORMATION: Write to THOMAS A. GARRETT, Registrar 


ST. MICHAEL’S COLLEGE Winooski Park, Vermont 


Fairfield 


UNIVERSITY 


FAIRFIELD, CONNECTICUT 





The Jesuit University of Southern New England 


COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES—Men Only 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
Accounting, Economics, Management 
ARTS—Languages, Mathematics 
NATURAL SCIENCES — Chemistry, Biology, Physics 
SOCIAL SCIENCES 
Education, Government, History, etc. 
BOARDING ACCOMMODATIONS 
Facilities for resident students in new Loyola Hall. 


GRADUATE DEPT. OF EDUCATION—Coeducational 
M.A. Degree and Sixth Year Certificate Programs 
in Classroom Teaching, Supervision, 
Administration, Psychology and Guidance 


Director of Admissions 
FAIRFIELD UNIVERSITY—Fairfield, Connecticut 














escaped from the “brickbats and dead cats” about 
which one sympathetic correspondent warned him. He 
is quite aware, however, from indirect sources that 
there has been a considerable amount of adverse criti- 
cism. For example, certain scholastic philosophers have 
felt that their contribution was underrated, and others 
have criticized the article’s lack of a definition of an 
intellectual. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


But judging solely by what was contained in the mail 
and in the press, the punishment meted out has been, 
all things considered, very mild. Out of nearly 200 let- 
ters only five were in clear dissent, and of these three 
were based on excerpts rather than on the article itself. 
Among these a priest stated that the column in News- 
week had left him “with a bad taste in my mouth.” A 
month later the same man wrote to say that a reading 
of the entire text “righted my rash judgment,” and on 
the whole he found the article “a searching examination 
of conscience that should be helpful and healthy for 
us all.” 

Space forbids more than a mere listing of a few 
other comments. For example, there was the bishop 
who “agreed entirely” with the conclusions. There was 
the college president who, perhaps unwittingly, sound- 
ed a rather despairing note by wishing that all the 
students in the college would read the article; since 
that would not be the case, would the present writer 
please come to the school and give them a lecture on 
the subject? 

There was the scholar at a secular university who 
wondered if the influence of the Irish clergy might not 
be accountable in part for the attitude of American 
Catholics on intellectual matters. He recalled his be- 
lated effort of some years ago to share in the annual 
collection for the Catholic University of America, when 
he had been absent from town on the previous Sunday 
and took the pains to deliver his check to the rectory 
in person. “Oh, that’s all right,” said the pastor. “I 
never have that collection counted separately. I just 
send $50.” To which the professor appended the com- 
ment: “He was the graduate of a well-known Catholic 
college.” 

There was likewise the Jesuit professor who was at 
pains to emphasize the complete reconcilability be- 
tween scholarship and the business of saving one’s soul 
by quoting from a directive of the present Superior 
General of the Jesuits, the Very Rev. John B. Janssens. 
He told his sons that those who had the talent should 
have very much at heart “this pursuit of the highest 
self-abnegation, of the greatest toil and of the very 
little consolation which is scientific study.” Father 
Janssens warned the Jesuits not to be drawn away from 
it “by the illusion that they can serve God better by 
work that seems to be more priestly and apostolic.” 

A secular priest teaching in a rather remote minor 
seminary was determined after reading the article to 
bring his institution more in touch with the best in 
education. He made sure that every member of his 
faculty read it the week it came out, and at the next 
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him. He faculty meeting he urged that they should at least in- | the consensus of most of those whose opinions have 
ses that | augurate a program for visiting lecturers to help them _ been canvassed. Yet any effective remedy will require 
se criti- keep abreast of developments. From more than one __ plain speaking and courageous action. Individual Cath- 
srs have correspondent came perceptive observations on a point __lics engaged in intellectual pursuits might here make 
1 others made by the St. Louis Register (October 14) concern- an adaptation of the words of Cardinal Suhard, ad- 
n of ana ing the defects in Ameiva education in general and dressed directly to them in another connection in his 
) the pervading philosophy of materialism. It is an old _—_ famous pastoral Growth or Decline?: “In this effort you _ 
complaint. One is reminded, for example, of the words must not involve any consideration of interest be it 
of Rev. Giovanni Grassi, S.J., who in the years 1812- _ even apologetical: you must seek only what is.” 
he mai] | 1817 served as president of Georgetown College. In The “what is” in the present instance constitutes a re- 
's been, | his Notizie varie, a volume of American impressions _markably low state of intellectual attainment among 
900 let. © published at Milan in 1819, Grassi said: “In the United Catholics in this country in proportion to their num- 
tree : States, where the spirit of trade and avidity for profits | bers and resources. Have we, then, the fortitude to 
, 3 e 
le itself, | distinguishes all classes, it is not surprising that the apply the axe where the accumulated undergrowth in 
News. | flowers of poetic genius fail to flourish.” Catholic higher education threatens to choke and 
uth” A 4 eink. aupeee smother every prospect for the achievement of high 
ne ding f : ; quality? If we have not, then mediocrity will continue 
ind tn On the whole, therefore, the reactions summarized to be our portion. If we have, the collective talents, 
dndtion ' in the present report reveal a substantial agreement resources and facilities of the Catholic Church in the 
thy for » with the principal conclusions reached last fall in United States offer the brightest promise of enduring 
» Thought. That so large a segment of Catholic opinion accomplishment. While those whose office it ‘is to 
—— should have been roused to express its ideas on this initiate the reform ponder what, if anything, is to be 
bishop ' theme is in itself immensely encouraging. It does, done, it may be helpful for all of us to recall the axiom 
sss Sas however, logically suggest a further question: what is | of Edmund Burke: “It is better to run the risk of falling 
pein d- § going to be done about the situation? into faults in a course which leads us to act with effect 
Sl tie There is, of course, no pat answer to that question. _and energy, than to loiter out our days without blame 
: iit That the matter cries for a remedy would seem to be _and without use.” 
> 
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Too Few 


Catholic Rhodes Scholars 
Neil G. McCluskey 


G ranppappy among the higher scholarship pro- 
grams in the United States, offering the academic prize 
still tied with the widest and bluest blue ribbon, is the 
Rhodes Scholarship program, now in its 52nd year and 
going strong. And why not? The program’s financial 
base is as hard and solid as the mountain of Kimberley 
diamonds upon which Cecil Rhodes built it. And Ox- 
ford? Well, for undergraduates everywhere that name 
still commands respect, especially among the customers 
of our sprawling educational supermarkets of 1956. 
Cecil John Rhodes (1853-1902), who also gave his 
name to a rich chunk of the African continent, was a 
visionary. Empire builders usually are. Between 1877 
and 1899 he inscribed his most cherished dream on the 
parchment of seven successive wills. In 1877, while still 
a 24-year-old Oxford undergraduate, Rhodes made the 
first will and around the same time wrote his “Con- 
fession of Faith.” According to the will, the bulk of his 
wealth, whose immense size today is only hinted at in 
awed whispers, was to go into a trust fund to establish 
a secret society. Spread of British dominion throughout 
the world was to be its aim. This would be accom- 
plished mainly through lavish subsidies for colonization. 


DREAM OF EMPIRE 


The model Rhodes had in mind for his organization 
was, strangely enough, the Society of Jesus—that is, 
the romantic caricature of the Jesuits he had admired 
through the eyes of Thackeray and Eugene Sue. 
Rhodes’ society was to be, he wrote, a kind of religious 
brotherhood like the Jesuits, “a church for the extension 
of the British Empire,” wherein men of ability and 
character would be bound together by an ennobling 
ideal of selfless service. In another will, written in 1888, 
he penned the postscript: “In considering questions 
suggested, take Constitution of the Jesuits if obtainable 
and insert English Empire for Roman Catholic Re- 
ligion.” 

He dreamed of the Anglo-Saxon domination of the 
world which would forever secure a Pax Britannica, 
and the fifth column for this peaceful world conquest 
would be his secret society. By 1891 Rhodes had 
grown up. His fanciful faith had yielded to a maturer 
practical sense. His thoughts fastened on education as 
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the step to realize his dream. The final will, dated 1899, 
set up for the British dominions, Germany and the 





United States the scholarships which bear his name. ~ 


From 1904, when the first Rhodes Scholarships were 


available, until 1918, America viewed these academic i 


plums with indifference, suspicion and even hostility. 
In 1905 ten scholarships went begging, and during this 
stretch only the quota for 1916 was filled. The press 
took a jaundiced view of Rhodes and his dream. The 
comment of the Freeman’s Journal and Catholic 
Register in its issue of January 16, 1909 was not un- 
typical: 


Every Rhodes Scholar is now and will be in the 
future a reasonable suspect. It is safe to predict 
that they will never have a thoroughgoing loyalty 
to American institutions. 


But these weren't the only reasons scholarships went 
by the board. The stiff requirements of Greek and 
Latin proficiency for entrance into Oxford—apple pie 
for the English public-school boy—was tough meat for 
American youngsters. Failure here eliminated one half 
of the 2,000 applicants between 1904 and 1918. After 
World War I this requirement was dropped. Since then 
American candidates who have gone to Oxford have, 
as a group, more than held their own academically, have 
downed the fantastic charge that British university for- 
mation would un-Americanize them, and have increas- 
ingly won solid esteem here and abroad for the name 
“Rhodes Scholar.” 


WHERE THE SCHOLARSHIPS GO 


Where have the Rhodes Scholarships gone over the 
years? How have American colleges divided the 32 
scholarships awarded each year? As would be expected, 
a few of the traditional liberal-arts strongholds have 
consistently gobbled up the lion’s share. Five schools 
account for slightly over one-fifth of the 1,478 scholar- 
ships given during the 56-year history of the program. 
They are Princeton with 89, Harvard with 77, Yale with 
74, Dartmouth with 34 and Virginia with 29. The real 
surprise is West Point, whose heavy science curriculum 
aims only at the B.S. degree, yet which ranks fifth with 
33 Rhodes Scholars. Twenty State universities and large 
private institutions between them account for another 
312 grants, an average of 15.6 per institution. 
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A close look at the figures for the small liberal-arts 
colleges, the ones closest in structure and resources 
to the Catholic liberal-arts schools, is revealing. Tiny 
Reed College in Portland, Ore., with a 1954-55 enrol- 
ment of 707 students, leads this category with 19. 
Haverford (472) and Williams (1,072) both have 16 to 
their credit, Bowdoin (783) has 14 and Swarthmore 
(925) has 11. 

Catholic school figures? Get out the magnifying 
glass. During the first 40 years of the program, the com- 
bined total of Rhodes Scholarships earned by students 
recommended from Catholic colleges was five. Notre 
Dame had one, Creighton had one, St. Joseph’s of 
Philadelphia had one. St. Ignatius, which is today the 
University of San Francisco, had one. St. Charles of 
Grand Couteau, La., had a Rhodes Scholar in 1921. 
The next year this institution ceased to be a public de- 
gree-granting college and is today the novitiate-junior- 
ate for the New Orleans Province of the Jesuit Order. 
During this period, 1904-1939, of the grand total of 
1,126 scholars who were elected to Oxford, only five 
came directly from Catholic colleges. 


CATHOLIC RECORD SINCE 1946 


Since 1946 there have been another seven scholars 
from Catholic institutions. St. Louis came through first 
in 1948 and repeated in 1953 with one scholar for each 
year. Notre Dame elected a scholar in 1949 and another 
this past December. In 1954 Creighton and Santa Clara 
each produced one scholar. St. Peter’s of Jersey City 
had a successful candidate in 1955. Since 1946, when 
the Rhodes program was resumed, the total of all 
scholarships given to U. S. studerts is 352, of whom 
seven were from Catholic colleges. So the grand total 
from 1904 down to and including the 1955 nominations 
shows 1,478 Rhodes Scholarships. Twelve were to ap- 
plicants accredited by Catholic institutions. 

Now there is no doubt that other Catholic boys have 
gone to Oxford as Rhodes Scholars from non-Catholic 
colleges. It is also true that some scholars were elected 
from non-Catholic institutions after completing all or 
part of their studies in a Catholic college. One West 
Point scholar, for example, had graduated from St. 
Mary’s College of Winona, Minn. A Harvard scholar 
had completed his first two years at Carroll College of 
Helena, Mont. Yet when all these qualifications have 
been made, one still hasn’t accounted for the famine 
in our Catholic colleges. 

It seems to this writer that three questions exhaust 
the possibilities of a solution. 1) Have Catholic-college 
nominees for Rhodes Scholarships been given a fair 
break? 2) Does the discrepancy in the total scholarships 
won by candidates from Catholic and non-Catholic in- 
stitutions reflect a marked difference in the caliber of 
the training given? 3) Have Catholic colleges been as 
alert to these scholarship opportunities and prepared 
select candidates as have other schools? We shall at- 
tempt to answer each of these queries in turn. 

It is always a temptation to condone one’s failures 
or shortcomings by muttering darkly about discrimina- 
tion. It’s an ugly word and should not be resorted to 
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lightly. If there has been some general pattern of bias 
against candidates from Catholic colleges, frankly, it 
is impossible to trace it. One former Rhodes Scholar, a 
Catholic himself, who has served on selection commit- 
tees, told me that in his vears of committee work and 
in 20 years of talking to Rhodes Scholars from all over 
the country, he had never heard a candidate’s religion 
even discussed. 


I: DISCRIMINATION? 


However, this is not exactly the point. We want to 
know if there has been discrimination against Catholic 
colleges. Officially, no. The Rhodes program in ideal 
prescinds from religious background and academic af- 
filiation. As Dr. Courtney Smith, American secretary 
for the Rhodes Scholarship Trust since 1953 and Presi- 
dent of Swarthmore College, has frequently empha- 
sized, scholarships are given to individuals, not to 
schools. The candidate’s school, provided it is on the 
approved list, cannot directly enter the consideration 
of his qualifications. 

The point about the “approved list,” however, has 
been a touchy one and has beyond any doubt influenced 
selections in the past. For many years the official ap- 
plication for the Rhodes Scholarships stated that 
academic status at Oxford was normally contingent on 
the candidate having completed three years work at, 
or having a degree from, a college or university on the 
list of institutions approved by the Association of 
American Universities. In 1947 only one Catholic school, 
an invited charter member, was a member of this asso- 
ciation. Only 24 Catholic colleges were on its approved 
list. 

Approval depended ordinarily on the record made at 
a graduate school belonging to one of the 34 AAU in- 
stitutions by alumni of the college seeking approval. 
Only at the cost of sabotaging its own graduate school, 
that is, by sending its best students elsewhere for ad- 
vanced study, could a Catholic university have much 
hope of ultimate approbation. The AAU list has, with 
few regrets from any quarter, been superseded by more 
reliable indices of academic quality. To resolve all am- 
biguities about approval, the 1955 Rhodes application 
dropped the reference to the AAU list and now simply 
states that the candidate must have a degree or three 
years work completed at “an approved American uni- 
versity or college.” This practice, then, did work in the 
past to the disadvantage of Catholic colleges, however 
unintentionally. 

On the national level there is no opportunity for dis- 
crimination because all selections are made on a local 
level. Since 1930 a Rhodes Committee in each State 
interviews all recommended applicants, selecting two 
to represent that State in the district. A candidate may 
seek an interview before his home State committee or 
the State committee where his college is located. There 
are six States in each of eight districts. The twelve 
candidates (all male, for Cecil Rhodes planned only 
for a stag party) are next carefully interviewed by the 
district committee of former Rhodes Scholars. Four 
candidates from each of the eight districts are at length 
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elected to the scholarships. From this explanation you 
can see that here or there an individual committeeman’s 
hostility could conceivably lessen the chance of a candi- 
date recommended by a Catholic college. But this can 
hardly be blamed on the RS program officials. 


II: CATHOLIC COLLEGES INFERIOR? 


Second, what about the difference in caliber between 
institutions as an explanation of the dearth of Rhodes 
Scholars from Catholic colleges? Comparisons are not 
only odious but frequently, as in this instance, impos- 
sible. So many factors complicate what looks like a 
simple equation. Even if certain institutions were 
academically head and shoulders above their fellows, 
this should, in theory, not affect Rhodes Scholarships, 
which are given to outstanding individual students. No 
school or section of the country has a monopoly on 
brains. Neither school vintage, nor size, nor wealth, nor 
location should be a decisive factor. It is plain, none the 
less, that a school with exacting entrance standards will 
have a more select group in its halls. Schools with old 
and solid liberal-arts traditions will inevitably provide 
the kind of atmosphere that naturally breeds the 
Rhodes-Scholar type. Schools with greater prestige and 
more money will generally attract and retain more in- 
structors and professors of exceptionally high ability 
than will their poorer cousins. 

On the other hand, there are Catholic institutions 
in America with entrance standards as exacting as those 
of any school, with tradition and prestige more vener- 


able than that of most American schools, yet they have 
never had a Rhodes Scholar. Neither is endowment 
or size the controlling factor here, as Reed and Haver- 
ford and Swarthmore so clearly prove. No, we have still 
to examine the third question if we are to get the full 
answer for which we are searching. 


III: CATHOLIC LACK OF INTEREST? 


Have Catholic colleges consistently worked to select 
and to prepare outstanding candidates for the Rhodes 
Scholarships? The answer, while we hang our heads, 


is a sad No. With a few isolated exceptions, the Catho- | 
lic universities and colleges of America have until very | 


recently done almost nothing along this line. Corrobora- 
tory evidence is at hand from the history of Catholic 


participation in the Fulbright Program (Am. 1/28, p. | 


469). On the other hand, leading non-Catholic schools 


have for years been presenting their best students for | 


these keen competitions. A brief look at the methods 
of selecting and preparing Rhodes candidates, used by 
those institutions that have garnered a rich share of 


these and similar scholarship plums, is both illuminating | 


and salutary. 


Inquiries made at a dozen of these schools brought 3 
out several points. In general, school officials value the — 
scholarships as a distinctive honor which reflects favor- | 


ably on the institution. Faculty interest in the Rhodes 
program takes the form of scouting by department 
heads and individual teachers to uncover ideal candi- 
dates. Doubtful candidates are never encouraged. Those 
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THE COLLEGE OF 


ST. CATHERINE 


Saint Paul, Minnesota 


A Liberal Arts College for Women. Awards 
the B.A. and B.S. degrees, and the Master’s 
degree in Library Science. Approved by the 
Association of American Universities, and 
the North Central Association of Colleges. 
Holds membership in the National Catholic 
Educational Association. Liberal arts, nurs- 
ing, home economics, elementary and sec- 
ondary teaching, and physical education. 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph of 
Carondelet. 


For information, address The Director of Admissions 
The College of St. Catherine 
2004 Randolph Avenue—St. Paul 1, Minnesota 
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THE COLLEGE OF 
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ALBANY, NEW YORK 
Z GRADUATE DIVISION. Courses lead to degrees 
of M.A., M.S. and M.S. in Education in 


Biology, French, Economics, Education, 
History, English and Business Education 


UNDERGRADUATE DIVISION. Liberal Arts 
and Science courses leading to B.A., B.S. and B.S. 
in Education in preparation for 

Elementary and Secondary Teaching, Nurs- 
= ing, Medicine, Medical Technology, Music, 
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ON HUDSON 
HIGHLAND FALLS, N. Y. 
A COLLEGE FOR THE HIGHER 
EDUCATION OF WOMEN 


Conducted by 
The Sisters of St. Francis 


Incorporated under Laws of the University 
of the State of New York. 
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D’YOUVILLE 
COLLEGE 


Established 1908 


Conducted by the 
Grey Nuns of the Sacred Heart 
A fully accredited four year liberal arts 


college granting B.A.. B.S. and BS. in 
Nursing Education degr. 


For information contact The Registrar, 
D’Youville College, Buffalo 1, New York. 
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SACRED HEART 
Junior College 
and Academy 


Conducted By 
The Sisters of Mercy 
BELMONT, NORTH CAROLINA 


Accredited by the North Carolina State Board of 
Education and the Southern Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools. Affiliated to The Catholic 
University of America. 


For further information contact the Dean of 
Studies, Sacred Heart Junior College, Belmont, 
North Carolina. 
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College 


of the Sacred Heart 


PURCHASE, NEW YORK 
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COURSES LEADING TO DEGREES: 
B.A., Mus, B., B.F.A., B.S.M. 


Applicants are asked to get in touch promptly 


with the Committee on Admissions. 
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upon whom the institution puts its mark of approbation | 


are given help to prepare for the competitive State and 
district interviews. Former Rhodes Scholars on the 
faculty commonly make up the selection committee 
charged with screening and assisting candidates. At 
Stanford, for example, according to Dean Carl B. Spaeth 
of the School of Law, the president of the university 
each year appoints a committee of three faculty mem- 
bers, all of whom have had some educational experience 
in England, to recommend the candidates. 

Princeton, whose total of 89 Rhodes Scholars is the 
nation’s highest, presents each year 15-20 carefully 


screened applicants. The head of the faculty committee © 
says that students are given help in preparing their © 


application statements and that the committee also sug- 
gests lists of those to whom the students should write 


for testimonial recommendations. Over the past three © 


years Harvard has recommended 57, 51 and 46 students. 


Col. George A. Lincoln, director of the Rhodes pro- — 
gram at the U. S. Military Academy, said that West 7 


Point presents up to twenty candidates each year from 


the top five per cent of the graduating class and almost © 


never are two cadets recommended for the same State 
contest. Each year there are several young officers who 
take a second crack at the competition. Though the 
leave policy of the U. S. Naval Academy is formidably 


strict, midshipmen candidates for Rhodes Scholarships © 
are always granted the necessary leave for travel to © 


State and district meetings. 


Yale’s 20 candidates each year assist at a series of | 


mock Rhodes interviews held a few weeks before the 


& 


actual State competitions. The dean of the College of | 


Science, Literature and the Arts at the University of 
Minnesota writes individual letters to all men students 
with honor grade-point averages, inviting them to apply 
for the program. Reed College says that it tries to 
render the interview situation less formidable by heavy 
emphasis in the regular program on discussion and in- 
dependent thinking. 

And the Catholic colleges? In 1954 the combined 
total of applicants accredited by all American colleges 
and universities was 425. That same year 19 Catholic 
institutions presented a total of 21 applicants. In 1955, 
11 Catholic institutions accredited 15 candidates among 
a national total of roughly 500. 

Dr. Smith, whose cooperation was of great help in 
preparing this study, has earnestly tried to enlist 
greater interest in the Rhodes program on the part of 
Catholic institutions. In view of the figures cited above, 
it does seem rather foolish to look elsewhere for the 
principal reason explaining the paltry results. 

Let us close, though, on a cheerier note. Two candi- 
dates presented by Catholic colleges did win scholar- 
ships in both 1954 and 1955. Several others won in the 
State competition and went as far as the district before 
being eliminated. One of these was a Jesuit seminarian, 
representing the State of Missouri. Our Catholic insti- 
tutions of higher learning (including the seminaries ) 
do have students fully as capable as any presented by 
other institutions. Our job is to find them and present 
them. 
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JOHN 
CARROLL 
UNIVERSITY 


A Jesuit Institution 
Offers Thirty-Five Scholarships 
To its fourth annual 


INSTITUTE IN 








INDUSTRIAL SOCIOLOGY 


Guidance counselors, high school teachers, 
and graduate students are invited to apply for 
a scholarship which defrays tuition and fees, 
board and room on campus. 

One residence hall is reserved for sisters; 
another for priests, men religious, and lay 
students. 

Students register for three hours of full 
graduate credit in sociology. Weekly field 
trips to major companies in the Cleveland 
area are scheduled. 


Requests for application forms 
should be sent to: 
Director of the Graduate Division 
JOHN CARROLL UNIVERSITY 
Cleveland 18, Ohio 








LE MOYNE COLLEGE 


SYRACUSE 3, NEW YORK 





A Jesuit College for Men and Women 
FULLY ACCREDITED 


Degrees in Liberal Arts, Pure Sciences, Social Sciences, 
Industrial Relations and Business Administration 


Guidance Center — Residence for Men 
Cooperative Nursing Program with St. Joseph’s Hospital, Syracuse 


For Information write: THE REGISTRAR 
LE MOYNE COLLEGE, Le Moyne Heights, Syracuse 3, N. Y. 








SCHOOL 
OF THE 
HOLY CHILD 


SUFFERN, NEW YORK 


Accredited. 


College preparatory and general 
course. Art, Music, Dancing, Dra- 
matics. Outdoor sports. 


Resident and Day School 
Grades Five to Twelve 


In beautiful Ramapo Valley. 
40 minutes from New York City. 


Catalogue. 


Address The Prefect. 
Phone: Suffern 5-0765 











JOSTEN’S 


OWATONNA, MINNESOTA 


Since 1897 


FINE CLASS RINGS 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 
YEARBOOKS 
AWARDS 


Exclusive distributors of America at NCEA Convention 


(BOOTHS C12-C14) 
























GEORGETOWN PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


Successiul preparation for leading colleges and universities since 1789. Under 


Jesuit Fathers. Fully accredited. 7th 


grade through 


High School. 93 acres of 


campus and playing fields. Nine-hole golf course. Boys enjoy advantages of Wash- 


ington. 


Box A, 


For catalog and view book address : 
Garrett Park, Maryland. Suburban to Washington, D C. 


Rev. Wm. A. Ryan, S.J., Headmaster, 
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“Well writen, of interest to Americans, to people 
of Italian origin and students of Church History 
. revealing and satisfying reading . . . timely 
publication.’ ” “THe New Wortp—Chicago. 
“Highly readable, fascinating, spells out the spir- 
itual and actual bond between Church, Italy and 
our own America.” THE CatHotic NEws—New 
ork. 
“Scalabrini was a Charles Borromeo amongst mod- 
ern bishops . . . well written book . . . a valuable 
contribution to the literature of Catholic biog- 
raphy.” Paul H. Hallett of THE REGISTER. 
“The author has contrived a readable account of 
the wide interests, inspired pc a and unflag- 
ging energy of a man whose saintly character is 
only now emerging in the canonical process which 
is already under way. THE TorRcH. 
“The biography is an enlightening one... a 
portrait of a powerful figure: farsighted ... 
clear-sighted . Fortunately, Icilio Felici, (unlike 
many biographers who cannot distinguish between 
significant illustrations and cumbersome evidence) 
provides enjoyable reading.” CatHoLtic HoMmE 
JourRNAL. 
“This is a good book, interesting and instructing, 
not hard to read. Everyone interested in the trials 
of immigrants coming to this country from Europe, 
and from Italy in particular, should read this biog- 
raphy. I strongly urge every American of Italian 
origin to read the book.’? CaTHoLIc FREE PREess— 
Worcester. 


FIRST AMERICAN EDITION 


FATHER TO 
THE IMMIGRANTS 





$3.00 


Acclaimed by the critics 


from coast to coast 


“Very simple, yet rather pleasant narrative .. . 
journalistic flavor by adhering to the active voice, 
frequently short sentences . . . deals with an active 
churchman always aware of the needs of his time 

. . who espoused the cause of the Italian emi- 
grants on a large scale.’? SALESIANUM. 


“Bishop Scalabrini . . . exercised a vast influence 
on the large number of Italian Immigrants . . 
dynamic figure . . one of America’s foremost 
missionaries.”” THE SIGN. 

“We found the reading of FATHER TO THE 
IMMIGRANTS not only a rewarding effort, but 
a culturally wholesome experience . . . an absorb- 
ingly interesting volume available to the English- 
speaking world: an interesting volume in attractive 
form... to the reading public and especially its 
Catholic segment, a real service. We sincerely hope 
this book attracts a wide circulation. It richly de- 
serves such.”’ SociaL Justice REVIEW. 


. . « bAfe story . written with warmth, in 
narrative fashion, spontaneously and easily read- 
able. It might behoove all of us to know the history 
of this truly great man.” THE BULLETIN OF THE 
CaTHoLic LAYMEN’s ASSOCIATION OF GEORGIA. 


a vivid language the author unfolds the life and 

time of John Baptist Scalabrini: FATHER TO 
THE IMMIGRANTS will delight and inspire all 
readers. It will bring tears into the eyes of Italian- 
Americans in reading of the heroic sacrifices their 
parents and grandparents made.’”’ ILCroc1ato— 
THE CRUSADER. 


Order your copy directly from: 


St. Charles B. Seminary, 209 Flagg Place, Staten Island 4, New York 


Reverend Father: EN Si ala ccct smn ists tunes Sone week ee 
Enclosed you will find $............ 
ee ee re ee IRB. losis sks kis wa aaciale eeu eee wey aia 
FATHER TO THE IMMIGRANTS 
@ $3.00 to: City--....... ee Zone..... ee 
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EDUCATION—THE LOST DIMENSION 
By W. R. Niblett. Sloane. 142p. $2.50 


British writings on educational philos- 
ophy are not especially well known 
in this country. Many American edu- 
cationists have read the works of Sir 
Richard Livingstone, but probably 
fewer are familiar with the ideas of 
Sir Percy Nunn, Sir Fred Clarke, Spen- 
cer Leeson or Eric James. One reason 
for this is the fact that most of their 
works have not been republished in the 
United States. 

W. R. Niblett, professor of education 
at the University of Leeds, will no 
doubt enlighten the American educa- 
tional reading public with his new vol- 
ume, Education—the Lost Dimension, 
which appeared in 1954 in Great 
Britain under the title, Education and 
the Modern Mind. If there is any sig- 
nificance, in terms of national character, 
in the titular translation, this reviewer 
is not aware of it. The foreword by 
Margaret Mead is evidently intended as 
a bridge between the author and his 
American public. This is not a neces- 
sity, since Dr. Niblett deals with topics 
of mutual interest and significance. The 
inclusion of Dr. Mead’s statement may 
also be attributed to the trend today 
to approach education from the soci- 
ological-anthropological point of view. 

In the nine essays comprising his 
book, Prof. Niblett discusses aims, the 
relation of the group to the individual 
and vice versa, the questions of indoc- 
trination, discipline, curriculum, re- 
ligion and other themes of concern to 
education. He calls upon several dis- 
ciplines, especially psychology, sociol- 
ogy and anthropology, for facts and 
ideas toward an educational philos- 
ophy, but insists on knowledge and 
understanding “from the inside.” 

The teaching process, accordingly, 
is one which must take into account 
attitudes as well as raw data: “It is im- 
possible to teach without conveying all 
sorts of beliefs and evaluations simply 
by implication” (p. 43). Neutrality, de- 
tachment and objectivity are worth- 
while qualities to achieve in education, 
feels Dr. Niblett, but these are not ends 
in themselves. 


I believe not only that we are 
thoroughly justified in biasing and 
influencing our children to have 
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The inspiring biography 
of a self-indulgent 
man of action who 
became a selfless 

man of God 





By MICHEL CARROUGES 


with an introduction 
by ANNE FREMANTLE 


Much has been written about the 
extraordinary Vicomte de Foucauld, 
but now—for the first time—this 
biography convincingly and mov- 
ingly explains his transformation 
from rich, amoral young officer and 
bold explorer to ascetic, self-sacri- 
ficing servant of God. The story of 
this modern St. Augustine is here 
told in all its meaning and splen- 
dor; the founder of the Petits 
Fréres de Jésus, who in the truest 
sense seems destined for sainthood, 
emerges in all his complexity, char- 
ity and grandeur. The author is a 
French Catholic who has visited 
the North African sites where 
Father Charles lived and worked 
for the Arab poor and died a 
martyr’s death. $3.75 


Selection of the Catholic Digest 
Book Club and the Thomas More 
Book Club 


At all bookstores 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


210 Madison Avenue, New York 16 








Gilmour Academy 


A Catholic 
e Preparatory School * 
for Boys 


Fully accredited four-year preparatory 
courses for resident and day students con- 
ducted by the Brothers of the Holy Cross, 
Notre Dame, Indiana. Beautiful 133-acre 
campus in suburban Cleveland with easy 
access to all social and cultural activities. 
Excellent facilities. Wide range of sports. 
Small classes. Counseling and guidance, 


Office of Admissions 


Box F Gates Mills, Ohio 
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standards, to be courageous and 
to believe in truth and freedom, 
but also that it is our absolute 
obligation to do so. We must not 
be afraid of educating for com- 
mitment (p. 49). 


There is room for indoctrination in 
the school, rather than for propaganda, 
since the former recognizes “the es- 
sential humanity in man,” while the 
latter shows no “fundamental respect” 
for man as a thinking creature. 

The core of Niblett’s educational the- 
ory is compressed into the following 
statements: 


The end of education is not 
“happiness” but rather to develop 
greater capacity for being aware; 
to deepen human understanding— 
perhaps inevitably through con- 
flict, struggle and suffering; to 
awaken and discipline a true pow- 
er of reason; to make right action 
natural (p. 10). . . . Education 
is concerned with men as living, 
feeling and potentially individu- 
al people and not merely mem- 
bers of a society (p. 30)... . Edu- 
cation must be not only a train- 
ing in conformity, but a prepara- 
tion for acting alone—even if the 
acts looked at afterwards, from 
the outside, appear to be conform- 
ist (p. 60)... . It is only too 
easy propter vitam vivendi _per- 
dere causas (to save one’s life by 
losing the cause for living) and to 
find that our education is produc- 
ing more and more perfect autom- 
ata, fewer and fewer good men 
(p. 101). 


The references to the United States 
reveal a familiarity on the part of the 
author with our educational situation, 
particularly with regard to the role of 
religion in education, 

In American public schools, al- 
though there is immense emphasis 
on sports and physical education 
and real belief in training cour- 
tesy, friendliness and ease in hu- 
man relationships, there has come 
a break with religious observance 
that is almost complete. The fun- 
damental cause for this has been 
the widely felt need for non-sec- 
tarianism in the interest of na- 
tional unity rather than an oppo- 
sition to religion itself or to the 
worship of God at proper times 
or in proper places (p. 87). 
Religious education, maintains Dr. 

Niblett, is more than “the mere teach- 
ing of religious history and discussion 
of religious problems” (p. 126). To 
him, 

. . . the first element in religious 


education is a taking for granted 
that God exists. The second is a 








AN INTRODUCTION TO 
the PHILOSOPHY OF 
ANIMATE NATURE 


by Henry J. Koren, C.S.Sp. 


Fr. Koren presents the basic ques- 
tions of philosophical psychology, 
using the scholastic scheme and 
technique of presentation. His ar- 
guments are phrased in language 
that is easily grasped by students 
unfamiliar with Latin. $4.75 


AN INTRODUCTION TO 
THE SCIENCE OF 
METAPHYSICS 


by Henry J. Koren, C.S.Sp. 


A new textbook for students of 
philosophy in undergraduate 
schools. Keeping in mind the 
the needs of beginning students, 
the author avoids useless contro- 
versies and highly specialized 
questions. A practical work, tail- 
ored to the college student. $4.50 


THE CHURCH 
TEACHES 


by Jesuit Fathers at 
St. Mary’s College, St. Mary’s, Kan. 


These are the principal docu- 
ments of the Church in English 
translation, giving the student a 
first hand acquaintance with the 
teaching authority of the Church 
. . . a reliable, easily consulted 
handbook that can be used dur- 
ing his entire training period and 
afterward. $5.75 


At all Catholic Bookstores. 


B. HERDER BOOK Co. 
PUBLISHERS 
15 & 17 S. Broadway, St. Louis 2, Mo. 
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facing, without distaste or illusion, 
of the fact that there is a mystery 
about human life and that it is 
natural and right that men should 
feel, as prophets and saints and 
religious teachers down the ages 
have felt, their dependence and 
incompleteness. The third element 
is the ethical one: a working out 
of the consequences for men, both 
in biblical times and today, of 
religious conviction. All the fun- 
damental problems in religious 
education today are the problems 
of communicating these three 
elements (p. 129). 
This type of reading matter is bound 
to stimulate pro-and-con discussions. 
Prof. Niblett is direct, clear and forth- 
right. At times he indulges in the 
either-or type of statement (pp. 73, 90) 
and more frequently in the overfamiliar 
fact or opinion (e.g., pp. 16, 17, 111- 
111). His bibliography, moreover, con- 
tains few titles dealing specifically with 
education. But these shortcomings de- 
tract very little from the general ex- 
cellence of a book which examines edu- 
cational problems of serious concern 
to all educators, whether British or 
American. Witi1AM W. BricKMAN 


But the Melody Is Masterly 


PLAYED BY EAR: the Autobiography 
of Father Daniel Lord, S.J. 

Loyola University Press, Chicago; Hanover 
House, distributor. 398p. $4 


A review of Fr. Lord’s truly fascinating 
and inspiring story of his own life could 
have appeared in AMeERIca’s columns 
any time within the past few weeks, 
but it seemed that it ought to be held 
for this issue, which is devoted to edu- 
cational problems and which coincides 
with the annual convention of the Na- 
tional Catholic Educational Associa- 
tion, 

For if there was ever a man who was 
a teacher, it was Fr. Lord. True, he 
spent relatively little time holding down 
any formal magisterial or professorial 
chair. Indeed, the concept of DAL con- 
fined to a “chair” would be a bit ludi- 
crous and would entail a total revision 
of one’s memories of the dynamism, the 
ubiquitousness (one is almost tempted 
to say the “multilocation”) of this mod- 
ern apostle. 

But Fr. Lord was one of the great 
teachers of this or any age. Those who 
did not know this fact during his life- 
time can discover it in these pages. His 
life-story is told through the device of 
“letters’—to young parents, to young 
people considering a religious vocation, 


BROTHERS OF HOLY CROSS 


Notre Dame, Indiana 
College men and high school 
graduates interested in the 
religious life can serve 
Christ as a Brother in teach- 
ing, youth work, writing, 
foreign missions, etc. For 
information, write: 

Brother Eymard, C.S.C. 
Notre Dame, Indiana 
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are dedicated to reparation by means of 
daily adoration before the Blessed Sacra- 
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foreign missions. Applicants are invited to 


make a private retreat in order to consider ~ 


a choice of life, 
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At 700 E. Church Lane, Philadelphia 44, Pa. ~ 


they conduct the Ancilla Domini Academy 
—a High School for girls—Boarding and 
Day students. 
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ALTAR BOY RESPONSES Phonograph Rec- 
ords, 33, 45, 78 rpm. Two or more $1.00 
each postpaid. Gregorian records. GRIF- 
FIN, 478 E. French, San Antonio, Texas. 





CATHOLIC BIRTH ANNOUNCEMENTS. | 


Attractive original. 50 for $2.50, postpaid 
if payment accompanies order. Sample on 
request. ROBB and CATHERINE BEEBE 
Studio, Box 172, Ridgewood, New Jersey. 





IRISH BOOKS. Belleek China, Linens, Celtic © 


Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write for 


Catalog. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 876 © 


Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 





IRISH CHURCH LINENS: Outstanding 


values and qualities. Plexiglas Pall Foun- 
dations—514”, 6”, 614”, and 7”—$1.00. Silk 
embroidery floss. Ecclesiastical transfer 
patterns. Free Samples. Mary Moore, Im- 
porter, Box 394 M, Davenport, Iowa. 





JESUIT HOME MISSION. My hope —a ~ 


school to plant the Catholic tradition. Small 
contributions are precious and welcome. 
Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross Mis- 
sion, Durham, North Carolina. 
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MISSIONARY PRIEST struggling to build ~ 
school; 163 Catholics in two counties of ~ 
85,000 population. Please help us! Rev. ~ 


Louis 
Hartsville, South Carolina. 








RUN A SPARE-TIME GREETING CARD | 


AND GIFT SHOP at home. Show friends 
samples of our new 1956 All-Occasion 
Greeting Cards and Gifts. Take their 
orders and earn up to 100% profit. No ex- 
perience necessary. Costs nothing to try. 
Write today for samples on approval. Regal 
Greetings, Dept. 3, Ferndale, Michigan. 
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The Sister as the Spiritual Educator 
and Teacher of Youth 


By: The Rev. Wladyslaw Skwirczynski, O.F.M. 


The author discusses in more than two hundred pages, the proper guidance of 
youths under the mugervanion of Catholic Educators and Teachers with a view to 
counteracting the influences of a corrupt world. The book is concerned especially 
with the development of the masculine qualities of the male pupil in the belief 
that the influence of a higher spirituality in the boy is significant in its later 
effects on the girl. 

Extensive consultation with lay and religious educators, doctors, psychiatrists and 
psychologists equips the author to offer timely and practical advice and methods 
enabling the Catholic Educators to discharge their educational apostolate effectively 
and importantly. 

The book discusses such vital problems as the’ gradual changes in childhood, 
adolescence to maturing youth, the reasons for maladjustment and methods of cure, 
the training of character, the patriotic aspects of youth and their influence on the 
nation, in schools and in private life and the fostering of Christlike living. 


Ready for publication in late April. Price $3.00 per copy after publication. 


Please order copies directly from the author, 


REV. WLADYSLAW SKWIRCZYNSKI, O.F.M. 
600 Sound View Ave., Bronx 72, New York 
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not this “first draft [with] penciled no- 7 


tations on the margin” that was sub- 7 


mitted to Will Hays. What must have © 


been submitted was “the definitive doc- © 


ument” prepared by Mr. Quigley “with 
the valued collaboration of . . . Fr, 
Lord” (Am. 3/10, p. 630). Anyway, | 
any tempest about the matter should | 
at this date be confined to a medium- | 
sized teapot. 

If the Code puzzle has occasioned | 
a minor discord, it does not detract a 
whit from the happy and full melody 


that grows and swells out of the life 7 


and work of a great priest who mod- 
estly claims that he is only playing by | 
ear, Harotp C. GAnrDINER © 
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The “Impossible” Done 
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A SHORT HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY | 
By F. J. Thonnard, A. A. Desclée & Cie, ‘ 
1074p. $6.50 ; 


Be a oe Oa 





English-speaking _ people, 


especially : 


¥ 


teachers of ~hilosophy, will enthusiastic- 7 


- 
ally welcome this English edition of a7 


book which has long been a French © 
classic in the field of one-volume his- 7 


tories of philosophy. 
For some time there has been a 


recognized need of a handbook in Eng- 7 
lish by a competent Catholic scholar, 7 


not too expensive, bulky or forbidding, 
yet comprehensive, up to date and 
suited to the needs of the neophyte, to 
get him started on the complex but 
highly rewarding venture into the his- 
tory of philosophy. It is readily under- 
standable why this field was wide open. 
It was asking the almost impossible. 

The success attending Fr. F. J. Thon- 
nard’s original French edition was due 
to his having accomplished incredibly 
well the almost impossible. Introduced 
initially as one of a distinguished series 
of handbooks by Desclée, it was thor- 
oughly revised for a second edition in 
1940. 

Still strongly in demand in 1948, it 
appeared in yet another edition. This | 
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edition was used for the present Eng- 7 
lish version. The references and bibliog- | 
raphies, however, have been brought 7 
up to date and adapted to an English- 9 
speaking audience. This has been care- 7 


fully done by the translator, Rev. Ed- 
ward A. Maziarz, C.P.P.S., professor 
of philosophy at St. Joseph’s College, 
Collegeville, Ind., and known especially 
for his work in the field of the philos- 
ophy of mathematics. 

The English translation generally re- 
produces the clarity and precision of 
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complete line with 
factory prices. 





Cc. J. LUNDSTROM 
MFG. CO. 
Little Falls, N. Y. 
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the French. However, in such an ar- 
duous and exacting labor, lapses are to 
be expected, as when, in our opinion, 
Fr. Maziarz mistranslates a statement 
on Bergson (p. 720). 

Such occasional lapses, however, 
should not distract us from the fact that 
in this English edition we have hap- 
pily reaped the mature fruit of a work 
which, exceptional from the start, has 
been steadily improved by the con- 





structive criticisms derived from years 


of widespread usage. 

Encompassed within this handbook 
(it measures 5 by 7 inches, is little more 
than an inch thick) is a brief but aston- 
ishingly accurate and objective treat- 
ment of the important philosophers in 
the occidental tradition from the pre- 
Socratics to the present day. The rela- 


tive importance assigned to each philos- | 
opher will, I think, find general ac- | 


ceptance, once an understandable bias 
for French philosophers has been grant- 
ed. 
Especially gratifying is the emphasis 
placed on the positive contributions 
made by each philosopher to the 
growth of philosophical thought; while 
a critical evaluation judiciously points 
out for beginners the limitations, par- 
tial errors or even prejudices which 
seriously distort the truth. 

There is, too, a particularly helpful 
doctrinal table at the back of the book 
(besides the expected Index of Prop- 
er Names). This table, starting with 
“Introduction to Philosophy,” covers the 
accepted divisions of philosophy (epis- 
temology, metaphysics, etc.), giving an 
outline of each with apposite references 
by paragraphs to the philosophers treat- 
ed in the text. An exhaustive topical 
index follows this. 

Desclée & Cie could not have her- 
alded the opening of their new office 
in New York in any better way than 
by opening up to the English-speaking 
world this superb little book. 

JosepH Hassett, S.]. 


IVORY TOWERS IN THE MARKET 
PLACE: The Evening College in Amer- 
ican Education 


By John Dyer. Bobbs-Merrill. 183p. $3 


A professor of history who is also dean 
of Tulane’s University College pre- 
sents a study of the development of 
evening colleges as separate entities in 
American education. A few of these 
colleges are purely technical, some are 
exclusively for commerce and business, 
others for liberal arts, a very few are 
comnpletely non-credit, but most are a 














A must book for 
4,000,000 students 
and their parents 


The Catholic 
in Secular 


Education 
By James M. O'Neill 


This is a penetrating exploration 
and explanation of the conditions, 
atmosphere, dangers, handicaps 
and opportunities Catholic students 
face in secular schools and colleges 
—where an acute and worsening 
shortage of parochial and Catholic 
institutions will send them. Dr. 
ONeill’s program outlines, for par- 
ents, pastors and youth advisors 
particularly, just how the Catholic 
student or teacher can overcome the 
fear of surrendering his beliefs and 
utilize his position both to strength- 
en his own faith and further gen- 
eral understanding of it. COMING 
IN MAY ORDER YOUR 
COPY NOW. $3.50 


They Speak 


by Silences 
By a Carthusian 


These extracts from the letters of 
an unknown Carthusian monk re- 
flect the serenity of one who has 
attained perfect fullness with God. 
Their message is both a call for a 
spiritual awakening and a guide to 
all those in quest of peace of soul. 


$1.75 


The Road to 


“Human Destiny” 
By Mary Lecomte du Noiiy 


“Mary Lecomte du Noiiy’s account 
of her husband’s life as a long, 
arduous, and yet luminous prepara- 
tion for a victorious hour which 
struck just before his tragic death, 
is warmly and intimately personal. 
... In particular all those entrusted 
with the job of education will find 
this book stimulating and encour- 
aging.’—Saturday Review. $5.00 


At all bookstores 


Longmans, Green and Company 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York 3 
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RETREAT 
FROM LEARNING 
By JOAN DUNN 


You'll know why Johnny 
read when you read about the 


can’t 


obstacles that confront public 
school teachers. From her own 
experience a Catholic teacher 


tells this inside story of public 
school chaos. “A slashing attack 


on progressive education .. . 
irrefutably right."—Our Sunday 
Visitor. $3.50 






TRUE MORALITY AND 
ITS COUNTERFEITS 


By DIETRICH von HILDEBRAND 
with ALICE JOURDAIN 


The author of Christian Ethics 
looks into such modern trends as 
“circumstance ethics” (Existen- 
tialism) and the concept of “sin 
mysticism.” His exploration of 
these “counterfeits” is followed by 
a penetrating anaylsis of true 
Christian morality. $3.00 













THE THIRD DOOR 


The Autobiography of 
an American Negro Woman 


By ELLEN TARRY 


She was born in race-conscious 
Alabama, and converted to Ca- 
tholicism. Her life story is “writ- 
ten with courage and dignity. I 
found it absorbing and dramatic.” 
—BERNARD J. SHEIL, D.D., Auxili- 
ary Bishop of Chicago. $3.50 




















THE HANDMAID 
OF THE LORD 
By ADRIENNE Von SPEYR 


Translated by Alexander Dru. 
“Twenty-three meditations on the 
Gospel story of Mary. The last 
four meditations deal with Mary’ s 
position in the Church, in man’s 
prayer life, and in. the vital ques- 
tion of vocation.” — Books on 
Trial. “A rewarding experience.” 
—Integrity. $3.00 






At your bookseller 


DAVID McKAY Co., Inc 


55 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y. 
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combination of all these types. Em- 
phasis is on degree programs for adults. 

The author distinguishes the evening 
college from extension work. The form- 
er is situated in larger urban areas, the 
latter is largely rural and in small towns, 
though some State universities have ex- 
tension centers in both rural and ur- 
ban areas. Michigan and Wisconsin are 
instances; but the urban extension is in 
reality an evening college. 

In 1939 the evening colleges with- 
drew from the Association of Urban 
Universities to form their own Associa- 
tion of University Evening Colleges, 
which today has a hundred-odd mem- 
ber institutions enrolling each year 
approximately a quarter of a million 








adults. Until recently evening colleges | 


were principally concerned with prob- 
lems of administration, faculty, budget, 
curricula, lines of authority—what Dr. 
Dyer calls “how to do it.” 

In 1951, however, came a new de- 
velopment, the founding of the Center 
for the Study of Liberal Education for 
Adults, financed by the Fund for Adult 
Education. The program of the center 
covers three areas: 1) the improve- 
ment of curriculum materials, with em- 
phasis on developing experimental dis- 
cussion guides; 2) the development of 
leadership for university-level adult 
education; 3) coordination and com- 
munication within evening colleges. 

The author believes that the estab- 
lishment of the center is bringing the 
evening college to maturity; for it is no 
longer only action-oriented but has 
become thought-oriented. It is asking 
the questions which the evening college 
needs to ask and answer. 

Other matters covered in the book 
are the relation of the evening college 
to the community, curriculum, dean 
and faculty, a role for the evening col- 
lege, and liberal education. The author 
has had access to the proceedings of the 
Association of University Evening Col- 
leges and draws on his own experience 
and that of many colleagues. Moreover, 
he writes clearly and interestingly. 

ALLAN P, FARRELL 


SCIENCE AND CHRISTIAN BELIEF 


By C. A. Coulson. U. of North Carolina. 
118p. $2.50 


“I proposed to show that science is an 
essentially religious activity . . . science 
is one aspect of God’s presence, and 
scientists therefore part of the company 
of His heralds.” 

This challenging statement is one 
of many to be found in this 25th pub- 
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aan T J OHNS 
UNIVERSITY 


Collegeville, Minnesota 


- 


Conducted by Fathers of 
the Order of St. Benedict 


Courses leading to degrees of 
Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor 
of Science. Majors offered in 
17 subjects. 


School of Divinity under the | 
auspices of St. John’s Abbey * 
and the Diocese of St. Cloud. 









































FORTY MINUTES FROM NEW YORK CITY 


GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 


WHITE PLAINS 
Westchester County, New York 


Conducted by the Sisters of 
The Divine Compassion 


FULLY ACCREDITED 


Standard Courses in Arts and Sciences, pre- 
medical, journalism, teacher training, sec- 
retarial studies, library science, fine arts. 
Unusually beautiful location. Extensive 
campus. 





—TEGAWITHA— 


Catholic Camp for Girls 


On sunny top of the Poconos, 800 acres 
on private lake. All land sports, swim- 
ming, riding, dancing, dramatics, 
crafts. Junior and Senior groups. Lava- 
tory in each cabin. Private chapel on 
grounds. 39th year. Directors: Mrs. 
James P. Lynch and Mrs. William M. 
Lynch. For catalog address: 


Camp Tegawitha, Box A, 
Tobyhanna, Pa. 








oe RAN WELL 





a School, Box 426 
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A Catholic Camp for Boys 7-14 


Under leadership of Jesuit Fathers 
Offers a well-rounded program of recrea- 
tion and cultural activities. Ideally located : 
in heart of Berkshires on scenic 400-acre iw 
estate. Featuring riding, ee golf. 

Private 9-hole course. Also baseball, ten- 
nis, crafts, fishing, trips. Altitude 1250 
ft.; 140 miles from N. Y. and Boston. 
Modern equipment. Nurse. Also winter 
school, grades 8 through 12. 

For catalog write 

D. Augustine Keane, S.J. 
‘Lenox. Mass. _| 
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lished set of the John Calvin McNair 
Lectures at the University of North 
Carolina. Here are some others: 


There is no “God of the gaps” to 
take over at those strategic places 
where science fails; and the reason 
is that gaps of this sort have the 
unpreventable habit of shrinking. 
_. . If we cannot bring God in 
at the end of science, He must be 
there at the very start, and right 
through it... . We are not really 
dealing with Christianity unless we 
admit its universal competence. . . . 
All life is sacramental; all nature 
is needed that Christ be under- 
stood: Christ is needed that all na- 
ture should be seen as holy. 


In this series the Rouse Ball Pro- 
fessor of Applied Mathematics at Ox- 
ford ably and strongly defends “the 
fundamental unity of science and faith.” 
He first depicts briefly the effects of 
science during the past hundred years 
on our lives and thinking, especially 
with reference to religion. Scientific 
method, including the nature of scien- 
tific truth, what science tries to do, what 
its presuppositions are and how it is 
related to the world of facts, are next 
examined. Science is found in temper 
and spirit very like religion. It sup- 
poses the universal character of truth, 
the order and constancy of nature, and 
has a feeling of spiritual accomplish- 
ment. 

The theme changes to the human 
element in science. Stress is put on the 
wholeness of truth, and holiness is 
equated to wholeness. Blueprints are 
not buildings, but cross sections of va- 
rious kinds. So, too, are the different 
types of knowledge in relation to the 
fullness of reality, created and un- 
created. Religion, as revelatory and 
unitive, enjoys unique rank among our 
modes of knowing. 

The notion of complementarity un- 
ravels more than quantum physics, it 
also, Prof. Coulson thinks, solves the 
mind-matter, free-will-determinism and 
chance-purpose problems, exposing 
them indeed as _pseudo-problems. 
Would it were so! 

Science is not religion, which is “the 
total response of man to all his environ- 
ment” in its broadest meaning. Religion 
integrates slices of reality, has to be 
experiential in nature (!) and involves 
—like science—an “act of reflection” 
at its very core. 

In the final chapter this act of re- 
flection is analyzed to show that science 
is at least compatible with Christian 
belief in the Incarnation, in suffering 
and sacrifice, in exaltation and glory. 
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Trinity College 


Fifty-sixth Y ear 
Liberal Arts College For Women 


Conducted by The Sisters of Notre Dame of Namur 














Resident and Day School for Girls on shores 
of beautiful Lake Worth—Elementary and 
High School Grades—College Preparatory, 
Music, Commercial—All Sports—Fully ac- 
credited with Florida State Dept. of Educa- 


tion, Southern Association of Colleges and 


Rosartan ACADEMY — 


Secondary Schools, and affiliated with Cath- 
olic University of America. 

New class room building 

with modern equipment 


For catalog, address: Registrar, 
ROSARIAN ACADEMY 
West Palm Beach, Florida 








MADONNA COLLEGE 





LIVONIA, MICHIGAN 











FOUNDED 1937; Conducted by the Felician 
Sisters, Order of St. Francis. Sister Mary 
Assumpta, C.S.S.F., President-Dean. 


The College is affiliated with the Catholic 
University of America, approved by the 
Michigan State Board of Education and 
accredited by the Michigan Commission on 
College Accreditation. It is a member of 
the National Catholic Educational Associa- 


tion and of the Association of Catholic 
Colleges of Michigan. 


THE COURSES INCLUDE: Arts and Sci- 
ences; Music; Business; Home Economics; 
Medical Technology; Pre-Social Service. 


ACADEMIC DEGREES CONFERRED: 
Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of Science. 











NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 





College of New Rochelle 


Chartered in 1904 

WESTCHESTER COUNTY 

16 miles from Grand Central Station, N. Y. 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
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Truly this is a fine book. And yet | 
e e it must be read or recommended with 
{ ardinal Stritch Colle ow caution. Some passages tend to reduce 
to nothing the chasm between Creator 
MILWAUKEE 7, WISCONSIN and creature, and the distance between i 
the natural and the supernatural. No | 
A fully-accredited liberal arts college for women, mention is made, though the proximate | 
conducted by The Sisters of St. Francis of Assisi purpose of the book helps explain it, | 
of many essentials of Christian belief, | 19 
Course Offerings with Degrees To sum up: Prof. Coulson’s erudite and 7 | 
Art, Biology, Chemistry, Education, English, History, Home well-written lectures strive, rather con- 4 
Economics, Latin, Mathematics, Modern Foreign Languages, vincingly, to prove that anima vere 
Music, Speech and Sociology. scientifica est naturaliter Christiana— | 
the truly scientific soul is naturally | ADM 
For further information write: The Registrar Christian (understood _ orthodoxly), TEAC 
I Science and Christian Belief received | proven 
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A Liberal Arts College for Young Women man of the Department of the ||) —_ 
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York University. 8 
Four-Year Course Leading to B.A. and B.S. Degree y ; : courses 
Liberal Arts—Fine Arts—Science REV. JosePH D. Hassett, S.J., ™ 
: is Re tn chairman of the Department of |) 
Music—Business Administration—Home Economics : Di 
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professor of cosmology and BUSIN 

scientific questions at Weston were 

Beautiful campus at foot of Blue Ridge Mountains. Fully College, Weston, Mass. CLASS 

accredited Catholic college of liberal arts and sciences for women. ENGLI 
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Saint Joseph College, Dept. A, Emmitsburg, Md. 


Then He said to Thomas, Let Me have 
thy finger; see, here are My hands. Let § 4 
Me have thy hand; put it into My side. | 
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, ) | Cease thy doubting, and believe (John : No 
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ADMINISTRATORS, PRINCIPALS, 
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ADULTS interested in special cultural 
courses or business fields. 
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ACCOUNTING PHYSICS 
CHEMISTRY SPEECH 
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MARKETING BUSINESS LAW 
PHILOSOPHY DRAMATICS 
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ENGLISH NURSING 
FRENCH INDUSTRIAL 
LATIN RELATIONS 





FIRST DAY SESSION 
June 25 to August 3 


SECOND DAY SESSION 


Non-Science Courses 
August 6 to August 31 


Science Courses 


August 6 to September 14 


EVENING SESSION 


June 13 to August 3 











For further information, write or telephone 
DIRECTOR OF SUMMER’ SESSIONS 


LOYOLA UNIVERSITY 


820 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Illinois 
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GRADUATE STUDENTS seeking courses" 


Resurrection, then Christ certainly rose 
from the dead. 

The Catholic layman in particular 
ought to have a warm spot in his heart, 
as well as a clear spot in his mind, for 
troubled Thomas. We all know that 
faith is a priceless gift and we know 
that faith is a prodigious mystery. May 
we not suppose, in addition, that super- 
natural faith is apt to be a more difficult 
matter for the average layman than it 
is for the professional man of faith, the 
priest? 

There is, of course, a very common 
and splendid Catholic whose character- 
istic is simplicity and for whom the life 
of faith is serene, untroubled, actually 





















































imperturbable. Since simplicity is by no 
means stupidity, but absence of com- 
plexity, in this as in every other matter 
truly simple people are to be envied. 
Nevertheless, we take it that for the 
average, earnest, tolerably well-edu- 
cated Catholic layman faith itself may 
periodically present difficulties—and not 
always those inescapable difficulties 
which are connected with the practice 
of faith. 

Such interior misgivings may some- 
times directly concern the very objects 
or doctrines of faith. In this Paschal 
season, for example, a thoughtful Chris- 
tian might well puzzle over the some- 
what confusing Gospel accounts of our 
Saviour’s risen life, and then soberly 
reflect that any story of a dead man 
actually returning, hale and hearty and 
heavenly-earthly, from the grave is a 
very tall story. At any season a man 
may find himself vacantly wondering 
as well as wandering if he happens to 
advert to the taste and appearance and 
texture of what he receives in Holy 
Communion. It is not at all shocking to 
ponder whether or not the Holy Father 
is infallible because the Holy Father 
says he is infallible. 

Unquestionably, it remains a recom- 
mended technique for the devoted 
Catholic layman generally to despise 
and dismiss such mental flurries, par- 
ticularly when, as often, these vagaries 
of the imagination are more emotional 
than intellectual. 
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The second 

volume of “the 
basic statement 
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Tet, THOMAS AQUINAS 


ON THE TRUTH 
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CATHOLIC FAITH 


(Summa Contra Gentiles) 
BOOK Il: CREATION 


St. Thomas Aquinas 








The second volume of the first complete, 
authoritative translation in America, trans- 
lated by JAMES F. ANDERSON, New 
book, 95¢. (Hardbound library edition $2.50) 


Buy — Read — Give Image Books 
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Collegiate Philosophy Series 
Kenneth Dougherty, S.A. 


Logic 


An Introduction to 
Aristotelian Formal Logic 





¢ Arranged in 3 Parts: Concept, Judg- 
ment, Reasoning. * Equipped with 
class-exercises, and chapter-ques- 
tions, suggested readings. 


$2.50 per copy 


Cosmology 


An Introduction to the 
Thomistic Philosophy of Nature 





°A complex subject is unified ac- 
cording to the 4 Causes of Aristotle. 
* Replete with illustrations from com- 
mon experience and modern science. 


$3.00 per copy 
Graymoor Press, Peekskill, N.Y. 
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BEGINNINGS: 
Genesis and Modern Science 
Charles Hauret 
(“worth looking for!”) 


A PRIMER OF THEOLOGY 


REGAN-HENRY-DONLAN 
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(a different college text) 


4 
THE INDWELLING OF THE 
TRINITY 


F. L. B. Cunningham, O.P. 
(scholarly and profound) 


invite you to visit us 
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DEGREES: 


Bachelor of Arts 
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However, this individual priest and 
present writer labors under the strong 
impression that the laity do not sufli- 
ciently ask the right kind of questions 
of their priests, either for lack of op- 
portunity or because of an odd sort of 
hesitation or reluctance. There is some- 
thing (though not much) to be said for 
the mellow fellow who phones the rec- 
tory from the tavern at two in the 
morning to inquire if the Pope really 
does prefer the Democratic party. 

Faith, because it is faith, cannot ulti- 
mately be proved as an algebraic equa- 
tion can be balanced or a chemical 
formula can be tested. Still, faith can 
be explained, and faith should be ex- 
plained; by the professional to the ama- 
teur, by the priest to the layman. It’s 
a mortal pity if the Catholic priest does 
not give the answer that is needed be- 
cause he doesn’t even know the ques- 
tion that is not being asked. 

VINCENT P, McCorry S.J. 


THEATRE 


MR. WONDERFUL, the new show at 
the Broadway, is another instance of 
good intentions failing to materialize. 
It seems that Jule Styne and George 
Gilbert intended to ‘promote a vehicle 
that would provide Sammy Davis Jr. 
with an opportunity to rise from en- 
tertainer to actor. They failed, however, 
to furnish the show with either a good 
story or original music. It is a regret- 
table failure, for the germ of a first-rate 
story is latent in the material. 

The leading character is a young en- 
tertainer in an obscure night spot in 
Union City, N. J. Another performer 
thinks the lad has too much talent to be 
hidden away in a small-town cabaret 
and undertakes to promote him to the 
big time. The rest, of course, is the 
usual tale of disappointments and heart- 
aches leading to final triumph. 

That the theme is hackneyed is ob- 
vious. Still, neither Annie Get Your Gun 
nor Me and Juliet was distinguished by 
spectacular originality in the story line. 
The difference between those romantic 
annals of show business and Mr. Won- 
derful is that Joseph Stein and Will 
Glickman did not devote enough time 
to the writing or put enough sweat in it. 
They did not take the trouble to create 
a plausible character or to endow him 
with convincing motivation. With a 
solid libretto to interpret, Jerry Bock, 
Larry Holofcener and George Weiss 
might have been challenged to write 
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spirited music instead of the routine 
score they have produced. 

By taking the easy way, Messrs. Stein 
and Glickman, probably with some 
prompting by the producers, attempted 
to stretch a night-club act into a 
musical comedy. The result is that Sam- 
my Davis’ ability to interpret a char- 
acter remains in doubt. 

There never was any doubt that. he 
is a capable and conscientious enter- 
tainer whose popularity is richly de- 
served. When he is not hamstrung by 
the script, Mr. Davis injects life and 
fire in the show, as was to be expected 
from the growing following he has won 
as a TV performer and record artist. 
His only fault is a willingness to work 
too hard in a show that could have 
been designed to work him to death. 

To a show that is otherwise astonish- 
ingly humorless, Jack Carter contributes 
some moments of diverting comedy. Pat 
Marshall has some tartly risible lines as 
his critical but affectionate wife. Olga 
James shows some promise in her first 
Broadway appearance, and the elder 
members of the Will Mastin Trio in- 
dulge in some strenuous hoofing. 

Settings and costumes were designed 
by Oliver Smith and Robert Mackin- 
tosh. No one claims credit for the live- 
ly ensemble dancing. Jack Donohue is 
billed as the over-all director. 


FILMS 


THE LADYKILLERS (Continental 
Film Dis.) is another comic-macabre 
excursion into crime in the tradition 
of The Lavender Hill Mob and Kind 
Hearts and Coronets. The English film- 
makers, or rather the recently defunct 
Ealing Studios, the actual source of 
most of the comedies for which the 
British have become justly famous in 
the last five years, seem able to turn 
them out at will, the only requirement 
being the availability of Alec Guinness 
to play a leading role. 

In this instance Guinness, rendered 
quite repellent in appearance with the 
help of a set of false teeth and a lank 
gray wig, is the master mind of a gang 
planning an armed car robbery. The 
caper is blueprinted in a room rented 
for the purpose from a dear, unsus- 
pecting, unquenchably sociable and 
mildly eccentric little old lady. Old 
Mrs. Wilberforce appears to be the ideal 
“front” for a crime. She not only ac- 
cepts without question the gang’s hi- 
lariously implausible cover story—that 
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they are a string quintet practising 
(with the aid of a concealed phono 
graph) .or a concert. She also allows 
herself to be pressed innocently into 
transporting the loot to a safe place. 

Nevertheless, as matters work out, 
dear Mrs. Wilberforce, in her bumbling, 
oblivious way, proves literally to be the 
death of the gang and a 
appears destined, through a natural and 
entirely unblameworthy misunderstand. 
ing, to live happily ever after on the 
proceeds of the robbery. 

Script writer William Rose and dié- 
rector Alexander Mackendrick have put 
together this preposterous tale so that, 
on one hand, the full comic potenti. 
alities of its outrageous contrasts are 
realized and, on the other, it unwinds 
within its highly specialized frame. 
work with a nice sense of logic and 
inevitability. The crooks are a wonder. 
fully ill-assorted collection of under 
world types and they are played by 
very good actors. Even so, the old lady, 
besides getting the better of them in 
the story, steals the picture from them 
in the performance of 77-year-old 
Katie Johnson. [L of D: A-II] 


TOUCH AND GO (Universal) is a 
altogether different kind of British com 
edy which was also written by Wil- 
liam Rose. Rose, incidentally, is an 
American but here he is concerned with 
the trivia of British domestic life in 
a vein which does not take too kindly 
to exportation. 

The story is about a furniture de 
signer (Jack Hawkins) who gets so 
fed up with the stodgy and old-fash- 
ioned methods of his employer that he 
quits and decides, with a magnificent 
lack of sober consideration, to emigrate 
to Australia. In keeping with British 
folklore, in which the male is really 
master of his household, the man’s ap- 
palled wife (Margaret Johnston) and 
teen-age daughter (June Thorburn) 
dutifully accept his decision, 

It is apparent from the beginning, 
however, that the ill-advised trip will 
not take place. The complications that 
ensue before the foregone conclusion 
is reached are pleasant enough, and 
the domestic scene is evoked with a 
good deal of wholesome charm, un- 
marred by the grotesque exaggerations 
which almost certainly would be pres- 
ent in an American counterpart of the 
film. But the picture’s incidental vir- 
tues and its attractive packaging in 
Technicolor only occasionally compen- 
sate for its almost total lack of sub- 


stance. [L of D: A-I] Morra WALSH 
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